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CoNVERSATION IX, 


“T am at a loss,” remarked De Bonneville, “to un- 
derstand why the ( atholics of this country so generally 
oppose the Common Schools, established and sup yported by 
the public. These schools seem to me to be founded on 
sound princi iples, and for the most part to be very well con- 
ducted.” 

“‘ They are either godless schools, or sectarian schools,” 
replied O’Flanagan ; “ corrupt and corrupting ; and under 
their influence the American people, as several Catholic 
publicists have well asserted, are becoming a nation of 
unbelievers and swindlers.” 

“That irreligion, vice, and crime are on the increase 
among the American people,” said Dieffenbach, ‘is an un- 
deniable fact ; but perhaps it would be more reasonable to 
attribute it to your growing wealth and luxury, to the 
sweepings of Europe: an prisons and poor houses annually 
cast upon your shores, and to the swarms of anarchists, 
revolutionists, rebels, traitors, infidels, rogues, cheats, swin- 
dlers, forgers, thieves, robbers, burglars, murderers, assas- 
sins, who flock hither to carry on their trade or to escape 
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the justice of the Old World, than to your Common Schools. 
If you will make your country a refuge for the depraved, 
ignorant, and criminal population of old Europe, you must 
expect a decrease of religion, and an increase of vice and 
crime.” 

“We undoubtedly suffer from the immigration of the 
class to which Mr. Dieffenbach alludes,” remarked Wins- 
low. “The immigration of the honest and industrious 
Catholic peasantry, laborers, and mechanics, of Germany 
and Ireland, is of great service to us; but with the im- 
migration of the other class, we could very well dispense, 
for the home manufacture is quite sufficient for all reason- 
able demands. Without attributing the increase of vice and 
crime to the public schools, I yet think it is chiefly owing to 
the want of schools in which our children can receive a 
proper moral and religious education. The Common 
Schools do not answer the principal purpose of education, 
the moral and religious training of the young. All educa- 
tion, divorced from religion and morality, ishurtful. These 
schools, when conducted according to the law creating 
them, are godless, and in practice they are, for the most 
part, sectarian.” 

“Therefore,” added O’Flanagan, “when not godless, 
they are devilish ; for all sectarianism, I take it, is from 
the devil. No education at all is better than either. The 
example of my own countrymen proves it. The rascally 
usurping Saxons, in their hatred of the Catholic religion 
and the Celtic race, took from us our churches , broke up 
our institutions of learning, prohibited, under the severest 

nalties, the reéstablishment of Catholic schools, and 
forbid the Catholic parent to teach his own children even 
letters. They compelled us, to a fearful extent, to choose 
between education and religion. We chose religion with 
ignorance and poverty, rather than heresy with wealth and 
knowledge. We could only teach our children their 
prayers and their catechism. Taught thus much, however 
illiterate or poor, they clung to ‘their faith, maintained 
their integrity and the honor of their religion and their coun- 
try, and there is not in the whole world a people to compare 
with them in wit, faith, piety, morality, and solid worth.” 

“The Catholic Irish people,” added Winslow. ‘“ Too 
much in our age, and especially in our country, is made of the 
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mere secular education of what are very improperly called 
‘the masses,’ You cannot,do the best you can, give a thorough 
education to all the children of the land, and the smatter- 
ing of learning acquired in Common Schools, is often 
worse than nothing. Better not know how to read at all, 
than to read only a lying newspaper, or a yellow-covered 
romance. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, 


Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring ; 


Lo] 
There shallow drafts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again. 


Thus sang one of England’s Catholic poets. The life, in- 
telligence, and rank of a nation depend on the thorough 
education, the high culture and mental discipline of its 
natural aristocracy, not on the simple ability of the many 
to read, write, and cipher. The National Schools in Ireland 
are producing a great change in the Irish people, but I 
have not learned that it is a change in favor of religion 
and morality. Educate the few as much as you please, but 
for the many it suffices that they be taught their prayers 
and their catechism.” 

“There can be no question,’ remarked Dieffenbach, 
“among Catholics, with regard to the absolute necessity of 
moral and religious education. It is so important, so neces- 
sary, that Almighty God has appointed, set apart, and con- 
secrated by a special Sacrament a class of teachers to look 
after it. But I should like to be informed how much more 
moral and religious education those of your children re- 
ceive, who run at large in the streets, who are kept at work, 
or begging, by their parents, than those receive who attend 
the public schools ?” 

‘In your country,” said De Bonneville, ‘‘ where you have 
no state religion, where you have a multitude of conflicting 
sects, and where the state recognizes the equal rights of 
them all, and its obligation to respect equally the con- 
science of all its citizens, it is impossible to establish a 
system of public schools in which moral and religious in- 
struction shall be a part of the education given. The state 
must confine itself to secular education, and such very 
general moral and religious principles as everybody ac- + 
cepts.” 

‘“‘ Therefore,” said Winslow, “I would have no system 
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of public schools, and would leave education to parents, to 
the Church, and to each sect for itself.” 

“ Where authority, either civil or ecclesiastical, does 
not intervene,” replied Dieffenbach, “ comparatively few 
parents will take the trouble to provide for the education 
of their children. In England and the United States, laws 
have been needed to force parents to let their children be 
educated, by prohibiting them from employing them under 
a certain age in the factories, and without a certain amount 
of schooling. In most Continental nations it has been 
found necessary to make it compulsory on parents to send 
their children to school. The Church looks after the moral 
and religious education of children, and establishes, accord- 
ing to her means, sthools to meet the wants of the spiritual 
society ; but she does not hold it to be her business, and 
she has never undertaken, to provide for and to give secular 
education to all the children of the land, in any age or nation. 
It is her right and her duty to look after the moral and 
religious character of the education given in public and in 
private schools, and she has supreme authority in respect to 
the moral and religious elements of all education given to 
her children, whether given by the state or by individuals ; 
but to purely secular education, I suppose, she holds only 
the relation she holds to any and every other secular 
matter. As for the sects, I own I do not wish to see them 
each educating for itself, even their own children. Secta- 
rianism is one of the greatest curses that can light upon a 
nation, and I am not willing to support a rule that would 
tend to perpetuate it. It was a great victory won for 
Catholicity in this country, when the Common Schools were 
wrested from sectarian control, and placed under that of 
the state, and when common school education was secu- 
larized, and forbidden by law to be sectarian. If the 
American people had insisted that religion should continue 
tobe taught in the Common Schools,C ‘alvinism, in some form, 
would have remained virtually, if not formally, the state 
religion in nearly every State in the Union, and Catho- 
licity could never have gained a foothold, or Catholics a 
legal status in this re public. More than any other class of 
the community, have Catholics gained by that very feature 
in the Common School system, against which, with their 


Old World prejudices on the subject, they are waging a 
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relentless war. In an old Catholic country the seculariza- 
tion of education opens the door to infidelity ; in a non- 
Catholic country like this, it favors religion by breaking 
down sectarianism and the bigotry and intolerance of the 
community.” 

“That may all be very true,” replied O’Flanagan, 
‘and Catholics do not generally object to purely secu- 
lar schools for non-Catholics ; but such schools will not 
suffice for us. We want for our children no education 
separated from religion and morality. Even if the Common 
Schools were, as they are not, free from sectarianism, they 
would not be acceptable to us, because we insist on unit- 
ing moral and religious training with secular instruction.” 

“That cannot be done in any system of public schools, 
practicable in a country like yours,” interposed De Bonne- 
ville ; “ Catholics are a feeble minority in the Union, and 
there is no State in the Union which will consent to make 
the Catholic religion the religion of its schools. If any 
religion is carried into your public schools, it will be Prot- 
estantism in some or all of its forms. It is, in my judg- 
ment, more for the interest of Catholicity that sectarianism 
should be excluded from the public schools, though the 
Catholic religion is not introduced, than it is that they 
should be made nurseries of Protestant bigotry and secta- 
rian intolerance. It seems to me, that Catholics may very 
well be content with the public schools, though these schools 
do not favor their religion, if, at the same time, they exert 
no influence against it.” 

“T am well aware,” replied O’Flanagan, “that it is 
impossible in a country like this, for the state to estab- 
lish a system of education satisfactory to Catholics, and, 
therefore, | am opposed to state schools. I would carry 
the voluntary principle into education, as we have carried 
it into religion.” 

‘ And leave the bulk of your children to grow up with- 
out attending any school,” threw in Dieffenbach. 

‘T would much prefer no education to a sectarian edu- 
cation, or a secular education without religion,” replied 
O’F lanagan. 

“If you could have a no-education,” answered Dieffen- 
bach. ‘ But your children do not and will not grow up 
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without education of some sort. If they have not that 
of the schools, they will have that of the streets.” 

“ But,” remarked Winslow, ‘ though we send not our 
children to the public schools, we may send them to schools 
of our own. We have already numerous Catholic schools, 
and we may establish more.” 

“ But not enough, nor half enough for all your chil- 
dren,” remarked De Bonneville. ‘‘ You have not the 
teachers nor the means for that. In Boston, about one- 
half of the children of school age are children of Catholic 
parents ; and the city of Boston expends annually on her 
public schools, for ordinary expenses, three hundred and 
thirty-three thousand dollars. Where are the Catholics of 
that city to obtain the half of that sum annually, together 
with a million of dollars outlay for the erection of school 
houses and fixtures ? In the city of New York, there are 
Catholic schools for about one Catholic child in six or seven, 
who is of proper school age. Now, what are you to do with 
five-sixths or six-sevenths of your children unprovided 
for? In neither Boston nor New York have you the 
means to provide a proper education for all your children 
In neither city, as yet, have you half church room or half 
priests enough for your Catholic population. The Church 
must precede the school-house, the priest the schoolmaster, 
and you must provide for the sacraments before providing 
for education. With a Church without revenues, and a 

Catholic population for the most part made up of the poor- 
er classes of old Europe, with the best intentions in the 
world, you cannot provide for the common school education 
of more than a sixth of your children, unless you avail 
yourselves of the public schools. What do you propose 
for these five-sixths whom you leave out of your own 
schools ?” : 

‘It is not necessary,” replied Winslow, “ that all the 
children of the land should be educated in secular learning. 
I do not find that they have been so in the most Catholic 
ages and nations of the world.” 

‘But are these children who attend neither Catholic 
schools nor the public schools, who receive no secular edu- 
cation, any better trained in their religion,” asked Dieffen- 
bach, ‘‘ than those who do attend the public schools ? If 
you take your children from the public schools, where you 
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have not and cannot have Catholic schools for them, you 
must leave them to learn not religion and morality, but all 
manner of mischief. How much better off under a moral 
and religious point of view are your children who run at 
large in the streets, associate with the vilest and most 
criminal portion of the depraved population of modern 
cities, are initiated, before a dozen years of age, into every 
vice and crime known to that population, and who grow 
up to be food for your brothels, your houses of correction, 
city penitentiaries, state prisons and the gallows,—how 
much better off, even under a Catholic point of view, are 
these than they who attend the public schools, and in them 
acquire, at least, habits of order and study, and the rudi- 
ments of a solid secular education ? It is singular that 
people cannot understand that there is a very influential, 
but a very undesirable education acquired by children who 
attend no school, in the streets, and from association with 
the vile and worthless, the vicious and the criminal. I am 
almost scandalized at the indifference, the improvidence, 
and utter neglect of their children by large numbers even 
of Catholic parents—at the multitudes of children lost 
every year to the Church and to society, when a little fore- 
sight, a little care, a little zeal, a little earnestness, a little 
well-directed effort, might easily save them to both.” 

“ Mr. Dieffenbach is unable to forego any opportunity 
of giving vent to his anti-Celtic spite,’ said O’Flanagan. 
“The Irish are not the only disorderly people in our cities, 
and Catholics do not furnish the whole of our vicious and 
criminal population. There is more sin, more hardened 
depravity, more deliberate malice, in a score of your well- 
dressed, wealthy, prim, long-faced, canting Anglo-Saxon 
Yankees than in the whole Celtic population in the 
country.” 

“Mr. O’Flanagan,” returned Dieffenbach, “ notwith- 
standing his clamorous protestations, must have a very 
mean opinion of his countrymen, or of his brother Celts, o1 
he would be far less ready to apply my remarks specially to 
them. I said nothing of Celts, or of Irishmen. I spoke of 
Catholics ; and there are, I believe, even in this country, 
persons not Irish, who are Catholics, and very sorry Catho- 
lics too. Mr, O’Flanagan is, if he will permit me to say 
so, very unjust to his countrymen. He takes up the cud- 
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gel in their defence where there is no occasion, and does 
them a serious injury by his over-suspiciousness and sensi- 
tiveness. In the Catholic world, I take it for granted, there 
is no disposition to overlook or deny their claims or their 
just merits. The Catholic world is not ignorant of their 
Catholic worth and services,—is not ignorant of the firm- 
ness with which the Irish have held fast to the faith, and the 
sacrifices, as a people, they have made for conscience. It 
loves and honors them, and holds them inferior to no Cath- 
olic people on the earth. It sympathizes with them, and 
defends them, and no Catholic but feels an insult or injury 
to them is an insult or injury to himself. Mr, O’Flanagan 
must permit me to say that he would serve his countrymen 
better, if he would learn to respect them more, and not 
cherish so ungenerous a distrust of them. I am very far 
from asserting or conceding that Catholics, whether of Irish 
or of any other national origin, furnish the whole vicious 
and criminal population of the cities and towns of the 
Union, but I fear I must admit that they furnish, at least, 
their full quota,—I say not of the most really criminal and 
sinful, but of those the administration of justice practically 
treats as such. Certainly, the “ Dead Rabbits” are not 
greater sinners than the “‘ Plug Uglies;” our poor boys 
who are sent to Blackwell’s Island, or to Sing Sing, are not 
worse than hundreds of the sons of respectable non-Catholic 
families, who are regarded as very good boys; and the 
Catholic who is arraigned for beating his wife in a drunken 
row, for knocking down a policeman, or stabbing one of the 
opposing faction in an affray, is less really depraved than 
many a pious evangelical banker, railway president, cashier, 
or director, member of the legislature, or representative, or 
senator in Congress. Our vicious and criminal population 
are rarely as depraved as they seem, and when studied 
closely will be found to retain many noble qualities and 
generous sentiments wanting in the corresponding class of 
non-Catholics. Their offences are the result of thoughtless- 
ness, animal spirits, love of fun, love of adventure, or of 
sudden passion, excited perhaps by strong drink, far oftener 
than of deliberate malice. Yet with all the drawbacks and 
allowances we can make, the broad fact stares us in the 
face, that we contribute our full proportion, if not more 
than our full proportion, in the cities and large towns, to 
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the corrupt and vicious population of the country, and a 
proportion, I fear, annually increasing instead of diminish- 
ing. This is a fact well known to non-Catholics, who do 
not fail to make the most of it against our religion. No 
doubt non-Catholics regard our faults and defects in a too 
unfavorable light, and draw from them inferences wholly 
unwarranted, simply because these faults and defects are 
not precisely their own ; but it is possible, on the other 
hand, that we ourselves pass them over too lightly, because 
we have long been accustomed to them. There can be 
scarcely a graver injury to Catholicity in this country than 
to let our children run at large, and receive their only edu- 
cation in dens of drunkenness, and haunts of vice and 
crime. I am sure, the injury thus done would more than 
overbalance any that could be done by the sectarianism of 
the public schools.” 

‘“‘Therefore,” interposed Father John, ‘‘ where we have 
not and cannot have good schools. of our own, I think the 
best thing we can do is to send our children to the public 
schools. ‘To mere secular education itself I do not attach 
the importance attached to it by our age and country ; but 
still I do attach to it some value. Catholics, in our times, 
if deprived of it, labor under a serious disadvantage, and 
are crushed down by a sense of their inferiority. We do 
not live in the Middle Ages, when the people were simple 
believers and docile to authority, when scholars wrote and 
published only for scholars, and the people left the thinking 
to their chiefs. The author now addresses the public at 
large, and has the multitude for his judges. The people 
are no longer unquestioning believers ; they have ceased to 
be docile, are puffed up with a vain sense of their own wis- 
dom and importance, and can no longer be taught or gov- 
erned as children. The change may be regretted, may be 
for the worse, but it has taken place, and whether we like 
it or dislike it, we must adapt ourselves to the new state 
of things it has introduced. We cannot now rely on the 
simple faith and docility of the people. We can govern 
or direct them even in the way of salvation only through 
their convictions, and therefore it becomes all- -important to 
cultivate their intelligence, and to enable them to have en- 
lightened convictions. Our appeal must now be made to 
intelligence, and to the intelligence not of the few, but 
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of the many. Our greatest obstacle is in the ignorance of the 
people. We find even Catholics who are 80 ignorant, so 
utterly destitute of mental culture and discipline, that the 
priest is almost unable to make them understand the sim- 
plest duties of their state ; who are too little cultivated, 
we may almost say, to be taught the simplest rudiments 
of natural morality, to say nothing of the principles and 
dogmas of revealed religion. These too are not unfre- 
quently parents, whose duty it is to bring up their children 
in the faith and piety of the Church. Others there are, 
less ignorant than these indeed, and having all the educa- 
tion and culture they would need in an old Catholic com- 
munity, who yet are too ignorant, too little cultivated to 
perceive the dangers to which they and their children are 
exposed, or to understand even the refutation of the errors 
and heresies which surround them. This ignorance may 
not be fatal to the salvation of the soul, but it is incom- 
patible with the public interests of ¢ latholicity in a country 
like ours, and the greatest hindrance and discouragement 
to the pastor. Any means, not morally wrong, of overcom- 
ing it, it seems to me, may be lawfully adopted. Where we 
have and are able to have no other means than the public 
schools, I see not why the public schools should not be 
used.” 

* But these schools,” repeated O’F lanagan, “ are cor- 
rupt and corrupting.” 

‘¢ So say some Catholics who have no acquaintance with 
them, and judge them from a preconceived theory, or from 
the t testimony of incompetent and untrustworthy witnesses ‘ 
not from actual observation. The public schools are not 
all I could wish them; they are not always all they 
might and should be. ‘The teachers are not but too often 
incompetent, immoral, indolent, bigoted, and disposed to 
make the school an engine for the perversion of the faith 
of the Catholic child. But all Catholic schoolmasters 
are not immaculate, and instances have been known 
of the scholars chasing their drunken master through 
the streets of a populous city. No system is to be 
judged by its occasional abuses, and no system of schools is 
to be condemned because there happens to be now and 
then an incompetent or immoral schoolmaster. Where 
the law organizing our public schools is fairly complied 
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with, it is wrong to denounce them as corrupt and cor- 
rupting. They surely are not all that Catholics want, but 
no child, Catholic or non-Catholic, is likely to be corrupted 
by attending them,” replied Father John. 

“ But,” insisted O’F lanagan, ‘“‘ they are wrong in prin- 
ciple. They are state schools, and the state has no more 
right to be an educator than it has to be a director of con- 
science. The child belongs to the parent, not to the state, 
and education is a spiritual, not a secular function.” 

“That,” answered Father John, “‘opens a question 
which Mr. Dieftenbach has already settled. The early 
Christians availed themselves of the Imperial schools, sup- 
ported from the Imperial treasury, and they counted the 
closing of those schools to them by Julian the Apostate, as 
the cruelest persecution they had undergone. St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and others, the sons of saints, 
went to study their philosophy in the pagan school of 
Athens. The state has no competency in spirituals, and 
must leave what concerns religion and morality to the 
parent or the spiritual authority ; but it is its right and its 
duty to provide the means of a solid secular education for 
all its children, because the public safety, the public good, 
which it is bound to consult, demands it, and there is no 
other power in society that can do it. "If the means are 
not, in some form, provided by the state, they will not 
and cannot be provided at all. The rich may provide for 
the education of their children at their own expense, but 
the poor cannot. As a fact, where education is left to the 
voluntary principle, the majority of children remain un- 
educated, and are left to fester, generation after generation, 
in deplorable ignorance.” 

“ All education,” said Winslow, “‘ should be moral and 
religious, and as the Church is the only competent authority 
in religion and morality, the Church is the only rightful 
educator.” 

“ All tailoring, shoemaking, hatting, blacksmithing, 
replied Father John, “ should be moral and religious, and 
therefore the Church must make our coats, our shoes, our 
hats, our hoes and axes, nay, must take the manage- 
ment of every department of secular life; and we must 
have priests and religious orders and confraternities to 
do our sowing and reaping, our washing and cooking, 


” 
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—to be our housekeepers and chambermaids, and our 
wet and dry nurses. Education, in the respect that it 
is purely secular, is no more the business of the Church 
than any other secular matter. The Church teaches reli- 
gion, and has plenary authority from God in education as 
in every thing else over all that touches the spiritual order, 
the rights, duties, or interests of religion. The simple 
teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
book keeping by double or single entry, is purely a secular 
affair, and as much within the province of the secular 
authority as the construction of roads and bridges, or provi- 
ding for the national defence. The Church has no more 
to do with the one than with the other. She has never 
acknowledged herself bound to establish a system of secu- 
lar education for seculars, and in no age or country has she 
founded a system of secular education for all the chil- 
dren of the land. She establishes, according to her means, 
schools and seminaries to meet the wants of the spiritual 
society, for training up and properly preparing candidates 
for her own offices, in which she teaches all the branches*of 
secular learning and science which she judges under the 
circumstances to be necessary or useful ; but there her 

obligation stops. If she finds the children taught to read, 

she puts into their hands the catechism and a manual of 
prayers ; if she finds them unable to read, she does not 
begin by first teaching them reading, but she instructs 
them orally, and requires them from oral repetition to get 
by heart their prayers and catechism. To assume that 
the secular education of seculars is her business, which she 
and she alone is authorized to impart, is only assuming in 
other words that in every age and nation she has failed in 
her duty, and therefore cannot be the Church of God.” 

“The child, I repeat,” said O’Flanagan, “ belongs to 
the parent, not tothe state, and therefore, the parent, not 
the state, is the legitimate educator.” 

‘“‘The parent has the right,” answered Father John, 
“before the state, to choose the school and the religion in 
which he will have his child educated ; but he has not the 
right to say his child shall not be educated at all, for the 
public good requires all to be educated, to some extent at 
least. The assertion that the child belongs to the parent 
and not to the state, is not true, without some important 
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reserves. The child belongs in part to society, in which he 
is born and is to live; in part to the Church, into which he 
is born by Baptism. Both society and the Church have 
claims on the child, which the parent has no right to re- 
sist. The parent has no right to bring up his child a thief, 
a robber, a murderer, or a vagabond, or to hinder him from 
being taught the true religion, and approaching the sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Eucharist, as often as the 
Church judges proper. The dominion of the parent over 
the child is far from being absolute, and is shared with him 
by society and the Church. On this point some of our 
Catholic publicists have forgotten the Christian and lapsed 
into the old Graeco-Roman order of thought, and have laid 
down principles as unsound as they are ill-timed. Even a 
good cause is injured by being defended on unsound prin- 
ciples.” 

‘‘ The state,” said De Bonneville, ‘‘ is bound to de- 
fend society, and may summon to its aid all the forces 
society possesses. If it may defend, it may foresee the 
danger and guard against it. If, in its wisdom, it judges 
the secular education of all its children necessary, it has the 
right—reserving to the spiritual authority, represented be- 
fore the law by the parent, all its rights—to provide for that 
education at the public expense, and to make it compulsory. 
So far the child belongs to society, represented’ by the 
state. The country, we will say, is in danger, the enemy 
is on its frontiers, an invasion is imminent, the child and 
every adult, if able to bear arms, and nee ded in the emer- 
gency, may be called out by the civil power, and sent to. 
meet the invader, to fight, toslay, or be slain. I abominate 
the doctrine of Lycurgus, Plato, and modern socialists and 
red republicans, that the child belongs exclusively to so- 
ciety, and the state may take him as soon as born and 
train him up as it pleases. The state has no right to 
train up my child, or to require me to train him up, or to 
expose him to be trained up, in a religion_which is not 
mine and which I abhor. So far as the state is concerned, 
the religion of the parent is the religion of the child, till 
the child is old enough to choose a religion for himself.” 

‘ And therefore,” added Father John, “ the State is 
bound to keep its public schools free from sectarianism, or 
in other words, such as shall not interfere with the religion 
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in which the parent chooses to bring up his child. I do 
not object to the principle on which our Common School 
system is founded, nor do I reject the Common Schools be- 
cause they do not teach my religion, though I regret the 
divisions of the community which make it necessary to ex- 
clude Catholic instruction, in order to avoid a greater evil. 
The fault I find with them, is not that they are not 
Catholic, but that, in violation of the law creating them, 
they too often are sectarian, and teach things repugnant to 
my religion. Perhaps it would be better to have reli- 
gious instruction given in the public schools, than to re- 
serve it for catechetical schools ; but in our country, a sys- 
tem in which that can be done in a manner satisfactory to 
Catholics I regard as impracticable, and I go no farther 
than to insist on having excluded all that is repugnant to 
the Catholic conscience. In those countries where the 
voluntary principle in regard to religion is not adopted, 
where the state does not leave religion to itself, and where 
the population is collected in towns and villages, a division 
of the public schools according to religion is practicable, 
and is very extensively adopted. An illustrious American 
bishop, in Brownson’s Quarterly Review for last January, 
urges the adoption of the same system in this country. 
But it could be adopted here only in the towns and vil- 
lages, and even there only partially, owing to the fact that 
our Catholic families are not all congregated in the same 
quarter, and are too dispersed. ‘The fundamental consti- 
tution of the American state, moreover, leaves religion to 
the voluntary principle, and with us the state can lawfully 
impose no tax for the direct or indirect support of any re- 
ligion, whether Catholic or Protestant. The religious edu- 
cation of children can no more be provided for at ‘the public 
expense, than the maintenance and support of religious 
worship. We could not, therefore, introduce the system 
legally without a fundamental change in the constitution, 
and giving it in principle the right to establish a state reli- 
gion,—a change which Catholics would be the last to advo- 
cate, for it would be a change from which in the actual 
state of things they would be the principal sufferers, 
Then, again, however desirable the system might be, the 
American people cannot, while non-Catholic, be persuaded 
to introduce it. The Catholic himself will not willingly 
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consent to be taxed to support sectarian schools, and the 
non-Catholic majority will by no means consent to be taxed 
to support Catholi¢ schools, even for the children of Catholics. 
With all deference to the opinion of others who are far bet- 
ter qualified to judge than myself, I confess I see nothing 
practicable for us but to insist on the rigid exclusion from 
the public schools, of every thing simply repugnant to the 
Catholic conscience.” 

“And suffer our Catholic children to be trained up 
without any moral or religious instruction,” said O’Flana- 
gan. 

“That by no means follows,” replied Father John. 
“There runs through nearly all the reasoning I have heard 
on the subject the assumption, that, if our children are 
not taught their religion in the Common School, they will 
not be taught it at all. This assumption is unfounded. 
After the Common School, there still remain the family, the 
Church, and the Sunday-school. In these children may be 

taught their religion, and let the Common School be what it 
may, it is in these that are found the chief influences that 
form the moral and religious character of the child. No 
doubt at present, to a fearful extent, home education counts 
for less than it should, since a large portion of Catholic par- 
ents in this country lack the ability, if not the disposition, 
to give their children a proper religious education. Hav- 
ing never themselves received any thing like a home educa- 
tion, they do not think of giving, nor are they able to givea 
home education to their children. They devolve the whole 
care on the overworked priest, and sometimes bring him 
their child and tell him, if he does not take care of it, they 
will hand it over to the Protestants to be brought up in 
the Protestant religion. It is little that can be done with 
these parents, for their habits are fixed, and they cannot be 
expected to do much for the moral and religious educa- 
tion of their children ; but the Church and Sunday-school 
remain, and with these much may be done” 

‘Tt seems to me,” said Dieffenbach, “‘ that the gather- 
ing of our children into the public schools, where they 
acquire habits of order and study, would rather aid the 
Church and Sunday-school than hinder them. 

“It would do so,” said Father John, “if these public 
schools were really free from sectarianism ; but, unhappily, 
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this is far from being the case. I willingly believe the 
sectarianism is not universal, and is less than sometimes 
represented. I have, too, more confideyce than some of 
my friends in the ability of our children to resist its ill 
effects, even where it is worst. But in too many places the 
public schools violate the letter and the spirit of the law 
establishing them. The reading and text books used, even 
when no complaint is to be made of the teachers, are satu- 
rated with a sectarian spirit, and filled with allusions and 
remarks insulting to the Catholic religion. All Catholic 
books are in most instances carefully excluded from the 
School Libraries, purchased at the public expense, on the 
ground that they are sectarian ; and yet, in many instances 
these Libraries are half filled with the most false, rabid, and 
calumnious anti-Catholic books that can be found. The 
Protestant public seem to make it a point of honor that 
the Protestant version of the Bible shall be read in them. 
Though I do not think much harm accrues to the Catholic 
child from this, yet the book Protestants call the Bible is 
as much a sectarian book as Dowling’s History of the 
Popes, and a just construction of the law excludes it. It 
is not a true and correct version of the Holy Scriptures, as 
all learned Protestants themselves know and admit. Save 
in the large cities and towns, where Catholics are numerous 
and have votes, little fairness or justice is done tothe Cath- 
olic child, especially if the child of foreign-born parents. 
The children of the laboring Irish suffer a great deal. 
They are treated with great harshness and ridicule in 
the same school where children of wealthy or educated 
American Catholics are treated with all the tenderness 
and consideration shown to the children of non-Catholic 
parents. The children of what are called the low Irish, 
in consequence of their peculiar habits and manners, and 
the strong national prejudices against the class to which 
they belong, rather than in consequence of being Catholics, 
find themselves in an inferior position in the public schools, 
and are exposed to numerous vexations and annoyances. 
These things, when we consider this class of our children 
are numerous, and those for whom we should feel the most 
solicitude, and when we further consider the inability of a 
large portion of their parents—poor in a strange land, exiles, 
and ignorant themselves—to give them a proper home edu- 
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cation, we cannot but feel obliged to adopt the policy 
wherever practicable, wherever we are able, of establishing 
schools of our own. These things compel us, even where we 
cannot establish superior schools of our own, to tolerate 
rather than fully approve the public schools. In this I 
think | find myself fully sustained by the American Hie- 
rarchy, who have recommended the formation, wherever 
practicable, of Catholic schools.” 

“But, unhappily !” said Dieffenbach, ‘those of your 
Catholic schools which have come under my observation, 
are for the most part far inferior to your public schools, and 
rather fitted to keep your Catholic population a foreign 
colony in the country, oppressed by a sense of inferiority, 
than to make them an integral portion of the American 
people, animated by an independent spirit, and feeling 
themselves standing in all respects on a footing of equality 
with their non-Catholic fellow- citizens.” 

“The bishops and clergy,” answered Father John, 

“look to the spiritual wants rof the Catholic people, and it 
is only in the interests of religion that they concern them- 
selves with the education of children. They look, as they 


should look, first of all to Catholic schools, as a protec- 
tion to the faith and piety of their children. The secular 
elevation and acclimatization, so to speak, of the Catholic 


body is, and ought to be, with them only a subordinate con- 
sideration. The social position of the Catholic body is in 
itself of comparatively small importance, for he gains 
nothing who gains the whole world, but loses his soul, and 
he loses nothing, though he loses ‘all secular goods, who 
saves his soul. If men have faith and piety, and are 
friends of God, whether they are princes and nobles, or 
mere hewers of wood and » mwa of water, freemen or 
slaves, is of litthke moment. The bishops and clergy must 
also work with such materials, and use such means as are at 
their disposal, and with such materials and means as they 
have at their disposal, it is impossible for them to place our 
Catholic schools, regarded as secular schools, generally on a 
par with the public schools supported by the resources of 
the state. Certainly, our Catholic schools are not of a high 
order, and I am aware of none, save under the religious 
point of view, that can begin to compete with the public 
schools of New York or Boston.” 
NEW YORK SERIES,—VOL, Ill. NO. IV. 30 
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“Tt seems to me,” said Dieffenbach, ‘that the public 
schools are to be preferred, even in a religious point of view, 
to Catholic schools, which are altogether inferior, under the 
charge, as many of your schools are, of incompetent teach- 
ers, from whom the children can learn little, and that 
little only imperfectly—teachers, whose manners and influ- 
ence can do little to elevate and refine them. These 
schools, under the charge of half-educated and half-paid 
teachers, who, in some instances, can hardly speak the lan- 
guage of the school, and have hardly a sentiment in com- 
mon with the order of civilization under which their pupils 
are to live, are not precisely what you want in a country like 
this. The mass of your Catholic population, however hon- 
est, industrious, and faithful, are from the lower classes of 
the Catholic population of various European countries, 
illiterate peasants, laborers, servants, mechanics, and small 
trades people. They very soon after their arrival become 
naturalized, and invested with political and social rights 
and duties to which they were total strangers in the land 
of their birth. Their children enter into the body of 
American citizens, and require an education, a mental cul- 
tivation and discipline their parents rarely received. Now, 
it seems to me that the interests of religion itself, as well 
as the interests of society, are opposed to their growing up 
with a sense of interiority, which they are sure to do, if 
sent to inferior Catholic schools, and deprived by the re- 
ligion of their parents of the advantages of the superior 
public schools, attended by non-Catholic children. 'Teach- 
ers from the Old World, where the distinction of ranks still 
obtains, who never have thought of giving to all ranks 
and classes a common education, or that “for the poorer class 
of Catholics here any other education than is given to the 
peasantry and lower classes of E Jurope is necessary, will do 
as little for you religiously as socially. You will have, per- 
haps, even more difficulty in preserving to the faith the 
children educated in such schools as they will keep, than 
those educated in the public schools of the country. You 
must accept, not by shouting democracy and running into 
the radical and filibustering extravagances of too many 
Americans, the political and social order established in this 
country, and educate your children to be Catholics in har- 
mony with it, and not to be Catholics only in opposition to 
it or in spite of it. If you train your children to be the 
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lower class in monarchical and aristocratic Europe, you do 
not train them for this country, unless you intend to revolu- 
tionize it ; you create an antagonism between them and the 
society in which they are to live, and place the whole force 
of that society, in their minds, against their religion, and 
thus do more on the one hand to tempt them from their re- 
ligion than you do on the other to attach them to it.” 

“Tt is not possible,” said De Bonneville, “ for you to es- 
tablish Catholic schools supported by yourselves out of your 
limited means, that shall suc cessfully —- with the 
Common Schools supported by a public tax or by public 
funds, and at the same time build your churches and pro- 
vide for the services of religion. The funds are not in your 
hands. You cannot build first-class schoolhouses for all 
your children, or afford to pay the salaries which will com- 
mand the services of first-class teachers. In most places 
the pastor is poor, and struggling with debt, and if he at- 
tempts to establish a first-class school, he involves himself 
still deeper in debt, is still more embarrassed to find the 
ways and means of meeting his expenses. He becomes so 
harassed, distracted, and worn out with his temporal af- 
fairs that he has hardly time, strength, or courage to de- 
vote himself to the spiritual welfare and progress of his 
charge. Except in a very few places, the establishment and 
maintenance of a free school impose upon the clergyman a 
burden too great to be borne, and under which, after a few 
years of struggle, he does and must break down, unless sus- 
tained by supernatural agency. 

“Tt is only fair,” said Father John, “to presume that 
those of our Bishops who insist so earnestly on the establish- 
ment of parochial schools have taken all the objections 
and difficulties suggested by Mr. Dieffenbach and Mr. de 
Bonneville into consideration, and that stronger reasons in 
their minds overrule them, and induce them to decide in 
favor of parochial schools wherever they are able to estab- 
lish them. But I do not understand them to require ro 
clergy to establish schools where they are imprac ticable, « 
where the pastor and people are unable to do it, without 
great convenience, or where they cannot establish a school 
every way equal to the public schools. In my own view of 
the matter, | think the public schools, sectarian as they 
frequently are, preferable to very poor parochial schools, 
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under the charge of wholly incompetent teachers, and drag- 
ging out a painful, lingering, half-dying existence. I con- 
sider the Church has made i it obligatory y on us to establish 
schools, as far as we are able, in which our children will not 
be exposed to the loss of their { faith, or the corruption of 
their morals ; but I do not regard as such schools, though 
called Catholic, those in which the children in study and 
behavior are not brought up to the common average of the 
public schools of the country.” 


SONVERSATION X. 


“Tf,” said O’F lanagan, “ we are to accept Father John’s 
view of the public schools, expressed a few evenings since, 
and send our children to them where we have not and can- 
not have schools of our own every way equal to them, this 
advantage will result, that our venerable bishops and priests 
will have more leisure and means to devote to the elevation 
of our colleges, academies, and seminaries. The education 
of the whole mass of the children in common schools, may 
be a necessity of modern times, especially in a democratic 
country, but it can never, however thorough, suffice for the 
wants of the Church or of society. The first want of the 
Church is a numerous and well-educated clergy. The fields 
are always white for the harvest, but the laborers are al- 
ways too few. The establishment and support of a petit- 
seminaire in every diocese is a desideratum, and would do 
far more for the interests of religion than the multiplication 
to any extent possible of simple parochial schools.” 

“The evil of modern society,” added W inslow, “is an 
exaggerated democracy, which looks at the mass and neg- 
lects the individu: il, collects a body of privates and neg- 
lects to provide them with proper officers. Education may 
be much more diffused in modern society, than it was in 
antiquity, orin the Middle Ages, but the higher and more 
thorough education of the few is ‘relatively more neglected, 
and interior in the cultivation and discipline of the mind, 
and in the formation of character. Especially is this the 
case in our own country, where what is called liberal educa- 
tion, that is, the education of freemen, liberi or generos?, 
in contradistinction from the education of the servile, or 
menial classes, is below what it is in any other civilized 
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country. We cut but a sorry figure in this respect beside 
Italy, France, Germany, England , Spain, or even distracted 
Mexico. The speeches ef the members of our Congress 
cannot compare, under the point of view of scholarship, 
mental discipline, and intellectual culture, with the 
speeches of the members of the British Parliament, and 
even the Mexican diplomatic and state papers show a more 
thorough training than for the most part do our own. In 
the whole range of our presidential messages, from Wash- 
ington to Bue -hanan inclusive, we can find no one to com- 
pare favorably with the first message of Louis Napoleon to 
the French National Assembly. We have plenty of privates, 
but we lack officers, leaders, who can organize them inte 
an army, and lead them to victory. Officers are more 
important than men, the architect than the mechanic 
who works after his plan, the artist than the artisan, the 
leader than the followers. ‘Give me the man,’ said Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, ‘I can find men enough anywhere.’ Say 
what we will of democracy, and shout equality till our 
throats are sore, the people have and must have leaders, 
and it is of far more moment what the leaders than what 
the followers are. This principle which is true of the pop- 
ulation of the country in general, is equally true of the 
Catholic population in particular, Gather all your children 
into common schools, and give them what is called a good 
common school education ; if you stop there, you have pri- 
vate soldiers, but no marshals, generals, colonels, majors, 
captains, lieutenants,—an unorganized mass, not an army, 
a mob, not a state. "You want officers s, you want leaders, 
men qualified to organize and direct what without them is 
inorganic and lifeless. You want first the clergy, for the 
religious wants are primary. Ample provision, first of all, 
needs to be made for a numerous and thoroughly educated 
clergy, who should stand at the head of society in learning 
and intelligence as well as in wisdom and virtue. But the 
people need leaders in secular as well as in spiritual affairs. 
They want their lawyers, their surgeons, and physicians, 
their statesmen, men who can lead them, defend their 
rights, and vindicate their interests in every department of 
public and social life. After the seminary, or school for 
training and preparing the spiritual chiefs of the people, the 
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next most important thing is the college and university for 
training and preparing their lay or temporal chiefs.” 

“‘The college and university gre the more necessary to 
the Catholic population of this country,” remarked De 
Bonneville, ‘‘ because, if worst comes to worst, you can use 
the public schools ; and it seems to me that the college and 
university do not receive the attention their importance 
demands, and the attention given to your colleges is given 
to them rather as petits-seminaires, or as fe eders to your 
ecclesiastical seminaries and re ligious orders, than as schools 
for the education of the lay chiefs of the Catholic society. 
They seem to me, to a great extent, to fail in both ob- 
jects. With all submission to authority, I think your 
Bishops would better accomplish their object, the obtaining 
of candidates for the seminary, if they confined their exer- 
tions mainly to establishing, instead of colleges chiefly 
for the education of seculars, little seminaries, as feeders 
of the theological seminary. They would find more voca- 
tions, and more speedily supply the want of priests, which 
is now almost everywhere so deeply felt. I think their 
best plan would be to confine their direct efforts to supply- 
ing the wants of the spiritual society, and leave the col- 
lege and university, save in what regards religion and mo- 
rality, to the secular society. We have all agreed that 
the Church is not bound to provide or to give a secular 
education to seculars, and therefore she is not bound to 
train up the lay chiefs of society. She provides for the 
spiritual society, and secular society ought to provide 
for its own wants. No doubt there have been times and 
places in which, if the Church had not volunteered to pro- 
vide for those wants, no provision would have been made 
for them,” 

“The point,” said Father John, “is a delicate one, 
and we must never forget that the spiritual order is su- 
preme over the temporal ; or that in all things the tem- 
poral is subordinate and should be subservient to the spir- 
itual. The Church is not bound to give secular education 
to seculars, and therefore is not bound to found colleges 
and universities any more than she is bound to furnish 
common schools for them; but it is her right and her 
duty to see that when founded, by whomsoever founded, 
they work in subordination and subserviency to the spirit- 
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ual interests of which she is the divinely appointed guar- 
dian. With this reserve, I agree with Mr. de Bonneville, 
and would separate the two classes of schools, placing the 
seminary, little and great, exclusively under the control of 
the Church, while I placed the control of colleges and the 
university, in all save spirituals, under the control of 
the secular society ; or, if under the control of priests and 
religious, under their control as the agents of the secular 
society, not of the ecclesiastical. The primary object of 
the coliege and the university, save the faculty of theology, 
should be to meet the secular wants of secular society, 
whether the professors are priests, religious, or seculars. 
This seems to have been the view of I. G. in Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review, in his able essays on Public Instruction, 
though he may not have brought out his meaning with as 
much clearness and distinctness as the case demanded. 
What he really objects to on this score, is the attempt to 
combine the seminary for the training of young Levites 
with the college for seculars. He considers the two 
classes of institutions should be kept distinct and separate ; 
that while those having an ecclesiastical and spiritual end, 
should be placed under the exclusive control and manage- 
ment of the spiritual society, those intended to provide 
for secular wants only, should be placed under the control 
and management of secular society, in subordination and 
subserviency, of course, to the paramount interests of reli- 
gion, as should be all temporal or secular action. He 
complains of our colleges, that they are neither seminaries 
nor colleges proper. The bishops and clergy in the be- 
ginning founded and sustained them with a view of obtain- 
ing candidates for the priesthood, hoping at the same time 
to meet in them the desire of Catholic parents to give their 
sons a good secular education. But aiming to fulfil the 
double purpose, they really fulfil neither. This objection 
is not true, to the extent supposed, of all our colleges. In 
very few cases,—I recollect now but two,—is the seminary 
proper combined with the secular college, and a beginning 
is made in the work of separating the little seminary from 
the college, and will probably before long be completed in 
most of our dioceses.” 

“T do not quite agree with Father John,” remarked 
De Bonneville, ‘‘ when he says the spiritual is supreme 
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over the temporal, for that seems to me to imply a juris- 
diction I do not concede it; but that the spiritual is 
superior to the temporal, therefore spiritual interests 
must take precedence of temporal interests, I myself hold. 
With this reserve, 1 accept Father John’s statement. It 
distinguishes things which are distinct in their nature and 
in their immediate end. The college is properly a secular 
institution.” 

“TI see,” interrupted O’Flanagan, “ that the whole aim 
of my friends is to withdraw all but religious education 
from the Church, and to give it to the secular order. I 
protest as a Catholic, a citizen, and a man, against this. 
Society even is never safe when this separation is allowed. 
The Church has the supreme control of education, and the 
entire training of the rising generation.” 

“In so far as the interests of religion and morality are 
concerned, I grant it,” said De Bonneville ; “ but not in 
so far as it is secular, any more than she has of other secu- 
lar matters, as we have already agreed.” 

* But,” rejoined O’F lanagan, “‘ she can never secure 
the interests of religion and morality, unless she has charge 
of the whole of education, the entire instruction, training, 
and moulding of the young. ‘T’o give to seculars the con- 
trol of secular education, will end only in secularizing reli- 
gion and morality, and excluding the spiritual order itself 
from society.” 

*“There is something in Mr. O’Flanagan’s remarks,” 
said Father John, “and if they err at all, it is on the safe 
side. But we have discussed that question in a previous 
conversation, and it is for us no longer an open question. 
The Church is a spiritual kingdom, set up on the earth for 
spiritual purposes, She does not absorb the temporal king- 
dom, or secular society. Her authority over the temporal 
order is spiritual, not temporal ; and therefore, is authority 
to govern it only in its relation to spirituals. Such being 
the fact, secular society not being absorbed or superseded, 
but left in its autonomy, it must have, in subordinance to 
the spiritual authority in regard to spiritual interests and 
ends, full authority in all secular matters, and, therefore, 
the control and management of education in so far as edu- 
cation is purely secular. IF. G. is therefore right, and 
would withdraw nothing from the Church which she claims 
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as her right ; he would only relieve her of a burden secu- 
lar society has no right to ask her to bear, and would sim- 
ply compel secular society to bear its own burdens, and to 
perform its own duties.” 

‘But did not the Holy See condemn the Queen’s Col- 
leges in Ireland because they were purely secular colleges, 
under the control of the state, not of the Church ?” asked 
O’ Flanagan. 

“* Not at all,” replied Father John. ‘‘ Those colleges 
were not .censured ae they were founded, supported, 
and managed by the civil power, but because they did not 
permit proper ‘safeguards for religion to be introduced. 
They were judged to be improper for Catholic youth, because 
they would expose their faith and morals to perversion. If 
the Church could have had in them full control of what- 
ever relates to spirituals, to the faith and morals of her 
children, we have no reason to suppose the Holy See would 
have censured them. In the secular colleges I am disposed 
to recommend, I suppose the Church to have plenary au- 
thority in all that touches spirituals, and to see that neither 
in text, book, nor lecture, any thing be advanced repugnant 
to, or not in accordance with, the purity, integrity, and in- 
terests of the Catholic religion. They cannot then be 
liable to the censure inflicted on the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland. Moreover, when I speak of secular society in 
connection with them, I mean our Catholic secular society, 
not the general secular society of the country.’ 

‘I suppose you would have the colleges lay institu- 
tions, with a lay government, faculty, and professors,’ 
remarked W inslow, “for this, as I gather it, is the view of 
F. G.” 

** F. G. would have the college a secular, not an eccle- 
siastical institution,” replied Father John, “ but I do not 
understand him to object to the government being in the 
hands of priests, or to clergymen constituting the faculty or 
professorial staff. It might be worthy of consideration, louk- 
ing to the great want of priests for the mission, and the diffi- 
culty educated Catholics, not priests or religious, find in 
obtaining in the Catholic community of this country a con- 
genial employment, whether more Jaymen, not candidates 
for the priesthood, might not be advantageously employed. 
This would be almost a boon to them, and would, at the 
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same time, release a large number of priests to be employed 
on the mission. Something in this direction, I see with 
pleasure, is commenced in Mount St. Mary’s College, near 
Cincinnati—a young institution indeed, but promising, if 
I am not much mistaken, to take a high rank, and to be a 
noble monument to the zeal and practical wisdom of the 
illustrious Prelate to whom it is indebted for its existence. 
It is for the interest of Catholicity in this country, to open 
as many avenues as possible for our educated young men, 
who have no vocation to the priesthood or to the religious 
orders, and for educated gentlemen who come to us from 
the non-Catholic world, who lose their means of temporal 
support by their conversion, and yet in consequence of 
being married, as well as for other reasons, cannot take 
orders in the Church. Too little provision has hitherto 
been made or thought of for either of these classes. Our 
Catholic population has been singularly ‘forgetful of the 
wisdom, not to say duty, of providing employment, accord- 
ing to their ability, for their own educated young men, and 
especially of aiding their professional young men in the 
commencement of their career. I can conceive nothing 
more disheartening than the position of a young Catholic 
lawyer or physician, for instance. He has been educated, 
we will suppose, in a Catholic college, and has formed few 
Protestant acquaintances, and acquired no status out of 
the Catholic community ; he studies his profession, and 
opens his office ; but Protestants will not employ him, be- 
cause they do not know him and have formed no relations 
with him, because he has not yet acquired a reputation, 
and because he is a Catholic, and they have no interest in 
pushing him forward ; and Catholics do not come to his 
aid, often simply because he is a Catholic, and therefore, 
in their judgment, cannot serve them as well as a non- 
Catholic. Let him succeed, and prove that he is able to 
live without them, then they will be proud of him, and 
give him their business, But till then, he can’t be much, 
for he is a Catholic, and Catholics for this world are, 
of course, inferior to non-Catholics. I know very few 
instances in which a young Catholic professional man has 
succeeded without compromising his religion, and living, 
whatever-his faith, very much like a non-Catholic. Hence 
it is, we lose so many of cur young men, who with a little 
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consideration in the outset, a little patronage of Catholics, 
which would cost them nothing, might have grown up pillars 
and ornaments of our Catholic society. The Catholic 
community shows, in this respect, great lack of prudent 
foresight and just regard for Catholic interests. Never- 
theless, I ask for no change as to the personnel of our col- 
leges, and I do not object, nor does F. G. object, to the 
professors being priests or monks, and as a Jesuit, I cer- 
tainly am not likely to propose the exclusion of my own 
order from the business of education, in which they have 
won so much glory, and which is one of the principal ends 
of their Institute.” 

‘But even to render your colleges secular, in the 
sense Father John contends, would not meet the wants of 
Catholic secular society,” remarked Dieffenbach. ‘ Their 
separation from the petit-seminaire, would not elevate 
their character or render them more effective to their end, 
if the government and faculty remained unchanged. The 
great fault to be found with them, is that the education 
they give is too superficial, and too confined. They do not 
turn out their young men brave soldiers, well disciplined, 
and fully armed and equipped forthe battle of life, quali- 
fied to be the lay chiefs and leaders of your Catholic lay 
society. The non-Catholic colleges cannot compare with 
similar institutions in Europe, and they hardly prepare 
their graduates to enter an English or German university. 
Your Catholic colleges do not rise in secular education to 
the common average of the non-Catholic colleges of the 
country. You have no college that can compare with 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, and several others I 
might mention. Yet the wants and interests of the Catho- 
lic body in the Union, require you to give to your young 
men not only a religious, but also a secular education, 
superior to any given in non-Catholic colleges. You have 
your own body to elevate, and the country to conquer, and 
you can effect either only by proving yourselves at every 
point, in learning, literature, science, and intelligence, the 
real chiefs of the country, who have the real moral and 
intellectual superiority that entitles them to the leader- 
ship.” 

“Your Catholic population,” continued Dieffenbach, 
‘are chiefly from countries where Catholics have been in 
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an inferior position, and crushed down to the dust by the 
superincumbent might of successful heresy. They have 

been bound with chains of iron which have eaten into 
their flesh, even into their souls, and the scars remain, and 
in some cases the wounds are as yet unhealed. They have 
a sense of inferiority, and hardly persuade themselves that 
they are relieved of the chains worn for so many years, 
and that they are in very deed freemen, and stand on a foot- 
ing of equality in society with their whilom oppressors. 
They are afraid it is all an illusion, and that they 
with the next breath will see it dissolve. The consequence 
is that you take too low views of your position and means, 
and fail even to aim at the influence within your reach. 
‘Only ket us live in peace and quiet,’ you say, ‘ without 
having our goods confiscated or our throats cut, and we shall 
be grateful.” You forget that you belong to a living religion, 
which has the right to be aggressive, that its Divine Found- 
er said he came to send not peace, but the sword rather, 
that you must be propagandists, or not be true to the spirit 
of your Church, which aims to bring the whole world within 
her pale, and to induce them in spirit and in truth to 
worship her Lord. It seems to me that both vour people 
and even your collegiate faculties pitch your standard too 
low, and do not venture even to aim at the superiority 
which you should use all lawful means to acquire. You 
should feef that your freedom is a reality, and use it, and 
as men who must account to God for their stewardship.” 

“ Nothing can satisfy Mein Herr Deiffenbach,” remarked 
O’Flanagan. ‘ He declaims against all that Catholics think, 
do, or say, and now he gets off a diatribe against the whole 

Catholic population of this country. W onder, if he ever 
heard of that charity which thinketh no ill, or of that wisdom 
which is meek, gentle, and not puffed up ? Not one word 
of sympathy has he for those who have maintained their 
faith amid every trial and at the sacrifice of every thing 
else, nor one word of encouragement for those who are doing 
all in their power for the Catholic cause.” 

“Mr, O’Flanagan is quite mistaken,” replied Dieffen- 
bach, “‘and suspects fault-finding where none is intended 
orcan be justly inferred. I state a fact, and its cause,—a 
fact from which Catholics suffer ; yet I blame not them, 
I blame only those who have oppressed and _ persecuted 
them. Owing to the habits generated by the position in 
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which they have for generations been held by triumphant 
and intolerant heresy, they have lost their free spirit and 
manly courage, and can even here hardly feel that their 
freedom is not an illusion. They are afraid to act with the 
high hopes .and courage of men who have never been in 
bondage, or oppressed by an heretical government.” 

“Mr. Dieffenbach may explain as he will, but the 
Catholic instinct detects in him the old Teutonic pride, 
his contempt for the meek, resigned, passive virtues of the 
true Christian,” added O’Flanagan. “ He prefers the pride 
and stoicism of the old Graeco-Roman heroes and statesmen 
to. the humility and patience of the Christian saint, the 
greatness and nobility of nature to the greatness and nobil- 
ity of grace,” 

“In that, I think, Mr. O’Flanagan is right,” said Wins- 
low. “Inall the remarks I hear from those Catholics who 
talk of elevating socially the Catholic body, and call upon 
them to be bold, energetic, manly, I feel there is more of 
the Gentile than of the Christian spirit. In that courage 
which comes from nature, in that merely human pride, 
ambition, wisdom, energy, expressed by the word manly, 
the world outside is and always must be superior, for it 
was precisely to break down the spirit that generates 
and sustains it, that our Lord gave us his religion. Read 
the Blessings pronounced in his Sermon on the Mount, and 
you cannot fail to perceive that the Christian spirit is in bold 
contrast to the spirit Mr. Dieffenbach and others would 
have us possess. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ ‘ Bless- 
ed are the meek.’ ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ ‘ Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers,’ &c. The root of every Christian 
virtue is humility, not merely a natural, but a supernatural 
humility, the offspring of grace not nature, and the whole 
aim of Christian morals is to substitute for the nobility of 
nature the nobility of grace. Always to the men of the world 
the Christian will appear tame, spiritless, passive, insensible 
to insults and injuries, inviting indignities, and glorying in 
being trampled on, and treated as of no account. ‘Hence 
in the history of Catholic states you find the best Catholics 
are seldom at the head of affairs, and the men who control 
the policy of the government, whether churchmen or laics, 
are men who abound more in the Gentile than in the Chris- 
tian virtues.” 

“ Mr. Winslow,” replied Father John, “retains, I fear, 
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a little of the old “Calvinistic leaven of his ancestors. I 
find nothing in Mr. Dieffenbach’s remarks that savor of 
Greco-Roman Gentilism, and I know no reason why 
Catholics should not be as bold, as firm, as independent, as 
manly, nay, as aspiring in laboring for the interests of the 
Church as statesmen are in laboring to advance the state 
or their own personal ambition. Humility is never in- 
compatible with greatness of mind, and a servile, timid, 
crouching spirit is never an evidence of grace. Without 
me, said our Lord, ye can do nothing. In the Christian 
order all begins and ends in grace. But it is a mistake, 
if nothing worse, to say that our Lord seeks in his religion 
to substitute the nobility of grace forthe nobility of nature. 
We should say rather, he seeks to elevate the nobility of 
nature to the nobility of grace, for in no respect whatever 
does grace supersede nature, or become a substitute for 
nature. It is certain that Catholics in the English speak- 
ing world have been so long held in an inferior position, 
have so long been deprived of their freedom, been so long 
cowed down by their haughty non-Catholic masters, who 
have ruled them with a rod of iron, so long been forced to 
practise their religion by stealth, in opposition to the civil 
law, that they can hardly believe that their present ap- 
parent freedom is real, and it seems almost unnatural to 
them. It is not strange, then, that oppressed by their 
memories they should not rise either in their hopes or in 
their conceptions to the level of their position, They are 
timid, where the interests of their religion are concerned, 
and are too ready to purchase the freedom to worship 
according to the dictates of their Catholic conscience, at 
the expense of their dignity as men and their rights as 
citizens.” 

“ Your great defect,” said Dieffenbach, ‘‘ is your humble 
deference to non-Catholic public opinion. That opinion 
brands Catholics as inferior to non-Catholics, and, unhap- 
pily, the bulk of your Catholic population, however they 
may protest in words against it, really believe it, and, for 
the most part, act accordingly. This is one great secret, 
whether they are conscious of it or not, of their neglect 
of their own educated young men, and their preference of 
Protestants, wherever talent, learning, energy, influence, is 
needed. The Swiss Sonderbund had the weakness to place 
a non-Catholic at the head of their army in 1847, and 
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gained—a defeat by it. In almost every country, and in none 
more than in this, they are crushed down by this sense of 
inferiority, which is generated by this false non-Catholic 
public opinion. There is no justice in it. Morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically, Catholics are far superior, wher- 
they dare be, to non-Catholics. It is only the 

Catholic religion that gives to nature fair-play, and enables 
her to display herself in all her strength. What I want 
is to see them shake off this deference to non-Catholic pub- 
lic opinion, to rise above this sense of inferiority, and to 
assume in their feelings as well as in their words, their 
rightful position as freemen, as God’s noblemen on earth. 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. Dare be your- 
selves, and take your rule of conduct from your own divine 
religion, and face in the strength of your faith and the 
grace of God, boldly the enemies of your Church, and show 
them, by proving your intrinsic superiority, that all their 
charges against you are faise and calumnious. ‘To do this 
you must rely in great measure on your colleges and 
academies.” 

“* But this submission to non-Catholic public opinion, 
this partial adoption of the Protestant estimate of the 
Catholic body,” added Father John, ‘is a great obstacle 
to making our ‘colleges and academies what they should be. 
No matter how able and zealous are our protessors, how 
just their views of what education should be, or how ad- 
mirable are the methods they adopt for giving it, they can- 
not give it unless they are educating i in and for a commu- 
nity that feels the necessity of such education, and will 
sustain them in giving it. I will not undertake to defend 
in all respects our colleges for young men and academies 
for young women as they are now organized and con- 
ducted. They do not meet our needs, though they fully 
come up to the ideas of the great majority of parents, who 
send their children to them. ‘Their results do not satisfy 
me. Our conventual schools for girls are too superficial, 
run over @ great number of studies, but teach nothing 
thoroughly, unless a few light and showy accomplishments, 
They seem to forget that girls have intellect, and that 
intellect in wives and mothers is not a superfluity. I rev- 
erence the moral and religious worth of the good Sisters, 
who with so much patience, gentleness, and assiduity, de- 
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vote themselves to the ungrateful task of education, but I 
wish they would take higher views of female education, do 
more to develop the understanding of their pupils, and 
place less stress on mere external accomplishments. I have 
no patience with your “ strong-minded” women, but | 
have great respect for the female mind, and I measure the 
civilization of a country by the cultivation and _ intel- 
ligence of its women. ‘There are branches in which I 
do not expect them to equal men, but there is no 
reason in the world why the young ladies who graduate 
from our conventual schools, should not, with the modesty, 
reserve, and the lighter accomplishments always indispens- 
able, come forth thinking, reasoning beings, and prepared 
to give to the society into which they enter, a high moral 
and intellectual tone, at least be able to do something 
besides simper, sing, gossip, and dance. Women, as well 
as men, have rational souls, and should receive a rational 
education, and be qualified to take their part in any rational 
conversation that may be started. ‘I never read Brown- 
son’s Review, is a very common remark with our so-called 
educated Catholic young ladies ; ‘it is too deep for me.’ 
That is all nonsense ; any young lady as well as young 
gentleman who has been properly taught, been accustomed 
to think, will easily understand it, if she chooses, at least with 
the exception of now and then an article. The difficulty 
is not in the Review, it is in the fact our young ladies have 
not been educated to take an interest in grave intellectual 
subjects, and in this respect are by no means as well edu- 
cated as the better class of non-Catholic ladies. Young 
ladies should be taught to think and to reason as well 
as to love. The same fault runs through all our colleges 
for young men, or I should say, our colleges for boys. We 
have none for young men. They may go over ground 
enough, but they do not quicken the intellect of their pu- 
pils—do not accustom them to think, and to assimilate and 
make part of themselves what they read or are taught by 
their professor.” 

“ This fault,” said Dieffenbach, “I think, pertains to 
your professors and teachers as well as to your Catholic 
population. They are too much under the influence of the 
public opinion of Catholic conservatism in the Old World. 
Under all European society smoulders a revolutionary spirit, 
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and more especially in the Catholic states, liable every day 
to break out in a flame, and consume both the throne and 
the altar. Catholics live in a constant fear,of a social 
political outbreak, more especially in Italy and France. 
They very generally adopt the policy of repression, and 
repression in regard to thought, as well as to outward 
acts. Of the wisdom or unwisdom of that policy I will not 
now speak, for it has been fully discussed in this Club. 
But that fear propagates itself in this country, and that 
policy is carried into your colleges, and all the more 
readily from the fact that a large portion of your body 
recently arrived in the country, are infected to a greater 
or less extent by the same revolutionary spirit against which 
that policy is adopted. Hence your professors and teachers 
have more or less fear of stimulating thought in their pu- 
pils, and in forming them to habits of selt- reliance, and free 
and spontaneous action. They think they must repress 
as well as encourage, and therefore confine themselves 
chiefly to loading the memory, without stimulating real 
intellectual activity.” 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly there is something in that,” said Father 
John; “and I for myself think it would be better in our 
schools, colleges, and academies, to look more to our own 
country, and less to the Old W orld, so different from ours, 
and from which we want nothing but the Catholic religion. 
Still I do not admit the chief difficulty is in that. I do not 
believe, asa general thing, our professors and teachers are 
absolutely afraid of stimulating and cultivating the intel- 
lect, or of making their pupils ‘thinking and re: soning men 
and women. They are Catholics, and must hold their re- 
ligion to be Catholic, embracing all truth, and therefore 
having nothing to fear from thought or intelligence. Some 
improvements, “howev er, in the internal organization of our 
colleges, as demanded by ¥. G., I think might be advan- 
tageously adopted. The pupils are received too young, and 
the preparatory school is not usually separated from the 
college. The government and discipline adapted to boys 
eight or nine years of age cannot be adapted to youths of 
eighteen or nineteen. Our colleges now for the most part 
combine, or attempt to combine the grammar school and 
the college proper, and the members of both are under the 
same prefects, and subjected to the same government and 
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discipline. Boys need to be governed as boys, but the stu- 
dents in a college ought to be governed as young gentle- 
men, and the appeal should be to their sense of honor, pro- 
priety, and justice. ‘Those who are deaf to such appeals 
should not be flogged, but expelled.” 

“T think,” said Dieffenbach, ‘‘ there is another objec- 
tion. Youcombine not only the grammar school and college, 
but also the college and university. In fact, hitherto, you 
have had only one grade of schools ; you should have four: 
the common school, divided into primary and secondary, 
your high school or academy, your college, and the univer- 
sity. ‘To a great extent you may and must for the present 
use the public schools established by the state, and the ed- 
ucation given in these will suffice, with the religious in- 
struction which they may receive elsewhere, for the great 
majority of your children. The other three crades” you 
must establish and support yourselves. The high school is 
to be the feeder of the college, and this might be a private 
school, opened by a private person, a competent layman, in 
the case of boys, and by an educated and competent Cath- 
olic lady, who must do something to support herself, when 
it is for girls, and intended to feed the conventual school 
for young ladies. Leaving, by the way, the female branch, 
the college receives from the high school those whom their 
parents wish to advance further, in case they have the re- 
quisite qualification, and carries them on to the Baccalaure- 
ate. From the college to the university pass such as wish 
or are able to obtain a complete liberal education. The 
college and university courses should be each at least four 
years. Such is substantially the English and German sys- 
tems, which I prefer to the French and American.” 

“That is no doubt what we want, and what in due time 
we shall have,” answered Father John; “but as yet we 

sannot introduce so complete a system, Weare not able to 
sustain two universities, and the Catholic body, if we are to 
have but one, will divide on the question of its locality. The 
people in the eastern states will never send their sons to a 
university situated west of the Alleghanies. They will send 
them to Ireland, or to continental Europe sooner. For the 
present, 1 fear, we must stop with the college, which, if all 
its capabilities are developed, will answer our purpose 
very well. There will be very little difficulty in adapting 
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the college to the wants of the country on the part of the 
college itself, or on the part of the Bishops, who are their 
patrons, or the religious or others who conduct them. 
The only serious difficulty is on the part of parents, 
who will not or cannot keep their children at the institution 
long enough to receive the education it is prepared to give. 
The separation of the high school from the college, although 
it might and probably would reduce our colleges in num- 
ber, or deprive several of them of their name of colleges, 
would to a great extent remedy this evil, for only those par- 
ents who were able to carry them through would send 
their sons to the college. The others would stop at the 
common school, or at the high school. The changes and 
modifications I suggest may be easily adopted without any 
violent revolution in our educational system, and without 
essentially altering the college as at present understood 
and conducted ; and if so, I think all reasonable objections 
to our colleges would be removed, and the college fulfil, as 
perfectly as any human institution can, its purpose.” 

“T am glad to find,” remarked O’ Flanagan, “ that, after 
all, Father John is not disposed to carry his innovations to 
the extreme I feared.” 

“Never take counsel of your fears,’ replied Father 
John, ‘“‘and always hear a man’s whole thought before 
you fly in a rage at him. I wish the Catholic public in our 
country to take higher views of what a collegiate education 
should be; I wish them to insist on a higher standard 
being reached, and to sustain the college in reaching it. 
We have, I believe, the men every way qualified to edu- 
cate to the full extent demanded, and we already have 
colleges that have all the requisite machinery and force 
to do it. Give them the youths, and let them have 
them long enough to carry them through the prescribed 
course, and I think there will be little cause for com- 
plaint.” 

‘Though I cannot agree to tolerate the Common Schools 
as far as Father John seems disposed to do,” said Wins- 
low, “I can agree with him in his views of collegiate edu- 
cation. But he ought in justice to say that things are al- 
ready taking the turn he wishes, and the plan he suggests 
has already been begun to be acted upon. We can safely 
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leave the whole question to the proper authorities, and to 
the force of circumstances.” 

“T am aware,” said Father John, “ that the changes 
and modifications I contend for have been commenced, and 
are approved very generally by the intelligent ( ‘atholics 
whether clergymen or laymen, who have much studied the 
subject. In several of the colleges under the control of the 
Society of Jesus, the preparatory school is partially separated 
from the college proper, and in them all the college i is sepa- 
rated from the semin: wy. The heads of colleges and pro- 
fessors in general, even when they see not clearly what im- 
provements can be made, feel that our colleges, as they 
have hitherto been, do not produce the desired results. 
lor my part, I think we have too many colleges, and not 
enough of schools of an intermediate grade between the 
primary school and the college. The college is the worst 
) ssib le school for those who are not intended to go through 
the entire course. The boys are sent to college quite too 
young—in some instances, before they have been sent to 
school—and the -y are little more than boys when they grad- 
uate. The effects of this are bad. Our colleges, as now 
managed, take the boy at a tender age, watch over him 
with a maternal solicitude, provide him all the helps 
religion can give, use all the means and appliances that 
can be devised to make him love and preserve his faith, 
cram him with religious instruction, refresh his religious 

sensibilities by retreats and reiterated exhortations, place 
th e confessional alw: ays before him, and a director at his 
elbow, till he reaches the age when the passions begin to 
unfold, and he commences the dangerous period of transi- 
tion from the boy to the man. And then, when he needs 
more than ever the spiritual aids and counsels he has been 
accustomed to, they send him out into society, weak, 
ignorant, without any habits of self-reliance, self-govern- 
ment, or self-help, exposed to all its seductions and temp- 
tations, so much the more to be dreaded, as they all have 
for him the charm of novelty, and leave him, wholly unpre- 
pared, to battle with the world, the flesh, and the devil, as 
best he may. The majority, I believe, succumb, as we 
might expect, in the struggle. Something would be done to 
remedy this evil, by separating more decidedly the prepar- 
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atory school from the college, and receiving students in the 
college at a more advanced age,” 

“That would do something,” said Dieffenbach, ‘‘ but 
the system of government and discipline of your colleges, 
I think, is not, and can never be adapted to a free state. 
The nursing system is carried too far, and the student is 
kept constantly in leading-strings, never suffered, hardly 
even in his sports, to think and act for himself. The 
maxim of the college is, Every thing for the boys, nothing 
by the boys. All this is very good, if your boys are to be 
trained up to be monks or to live in a society organized on 
the maxim, Every thing for the people, nothing by the 
people. But it will not do in the training of seculars 
who are to live in a republican, not to say, a democratic 
state. Your American society is founded on the maxim, 
Help thyself. What is wanted, first of all, in the govern- 
ment and discipline of the college, is a system that shall 


{ form as early as possible the child to self- help, self-reliance, 
and self-government. You fail precisely because you edu- 
; cate for the monastery or for a society organized on prin- 
ciples which American society repudiates. You overdo, 
1 you do all for the boy, and suffer him to do nothing for 
| himself, and keep him ignorant where his only safety is in 
\ knowledge, and weak and dependent on others, precisely 
where he needs to be strong and able to help himself. The 
college should image on a small scale the society in which 
the boys are to live and play their part as men, and therefore, 


in this country it should be, not a despotism ora monarchy, 
where the governor is every thing, and the governed are 
nothing ; but a miniature republic, in which, save in reli- 
gious instruction, and in the hours of study and recitation, 
the boys govern themselves, where from the first they 
begin to act the part a are to act in real life. Your 
system may be admirable in other countries constituted 
differently from this, but it will not answer here, where the 
boy sucks in repub licanism with his mother’s milk. The 
failure of the non-Catholic colleges of the country, for fail 
they do, is owing to the adoption of a similar system, a 
system which makes the maintenance of the college 
authority the great thing to which, if need be, all else 
must be sacrificed. |Your system does not, and cannot fit 
young men to take their proper rank and exert their prop- 
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er influence in American society ; for it breaks down the 
sense of independence, too often destroys the frankness 
and ingenuousness of the boy, and renders him shy, artful, 
false, deceitful, and hypocritical—in one word, what Protes- 
tants express by the word Jesuitical.” 

“The first lesson to be taught the child is submission, 
and his first virtue is obedience,” said Winslow ; “ and it 
is only in proportion as you can enforce this lesson and 
obtain this virtue that you can organize society on a 
Catholic basis. In my view there is an innate antagonism 
between American society and the Catholic religion, and 
if you educate for the one you cannot educate for the 
other.” 

“ So say, in principle, the Know-Nothings,” said Dieffen- 
bach. “‘ Why then does Mr. Winslow find fault with non- 
Catholic Americans for opposing Catholicity, on the ground 
that it is anti-American ? No matter what lessons you 
teach in your colleges, a people whose chiefs are trained 
under your present system of government and discipline, 
can never be a free, self-governing people, as we may learn 
from the example of the French people, who have, not- 
withstanding their intelligence, failed in every attempt at 
republicanism. ‘They cannot govern themse lves, and must 
have a master, and the more absolute, the more they love 
him. ‘There is no need of words or speculation about the 
matter. But I deny the fact of the alleged antagonism. 
That there is antagonism between the system of govern- 
ment and discipline of your colleges or the habits formed 
under it, and the political and social order of this country, 
I not only concede but assert Yet I dare maintain that 
that system, which has grown up in other times and in 
other countries, and may have been wise and just when 
and where it originated, is no part of the Catholic religion, 
and is not only distinguishable, but separable from it. 
There is, Catholics have asserted it over and over again, 
nothing in the constitution of the American political and 
social order repugnant to Catholicity, and an Ameri- 
can priest of high standing has maintained at Rome in La 
Civilta Cattolica, that it is even favorable to Catholicity. 
I have never heard from bishop or priest, whether native 
born or foreign born, whether Irish or French, German or 
Italian, that Catholicity can prevail here only by revolu- 
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tionizing the existing political and social order, and intro- 
ducing the Cvsarism which obtains in France, Naples, 
Austria, and Russia. You need, in order to have this a 
purely Catholic country, tochange nothing but the religion 
of the American people.” 

‘Mr. Dieffenbach is right,” said Father John, “ and I 
agree with him in his view of the organization of our col- 
leges in regard to government and discipline. The system 
adopted was good,in its time and place, and well adapted 
to the state of society for which it was intended. That it 
needs essential modifications to adapt it to the principles 
and wants of our American society, I think can reasonably 
be doubted by no one. But we must give our colleges time, 
and not complain of them for not having introduced at 
once an entirely new system, of which the president and pro- 
fessors could know nothing. They naturally introduced the 
system with which they were acquainted, and under which 
they had themselves been trained. All men are more or 
less the creatures of routine, and evils we have long been 
familiar with, we are apt to regard either as not evils at all, 
or as inevitable, and to which we must reconcile ourselves. 
The Catholic trained under the existing system, and igno- 
rant of any other, cannot be aware of its deficiencies. 
Our colleges had need to learn many things from expe- 
rience, and I have seen in them, except, perhaps, in here 
and there an individual, no unwillingness to profit by 
experience. Many changes have already been introduced, 
others are contemplated, and in due time all that can rea- 
sonably be asked, no doubt, will be adopted, it the public 
opinion of the ¢ ‘atholic body can be brought to sustain 
them. What I insist on is, that the defects of our colleges 
as they are, be they gre: ter or be the *y less, shall not be 
ascribed exclusively to the college faculty or authorities, 
Parents must co-operate with the college, and sustain it in 
its efforts at improvement. Unhappily too many of our 
Catholic parents never think of any thing of the sort. To 
many of them a college is a college, partaking of the infal- 
libility of the Church ; and the best thing they can do for 
their sons is to send them to college, though it be only for 
a year,” 

‘Father John must not be too hard upom Catholic par- 
ents,” said Dieffenbach ; ‘‘ the majority of these parents 
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are from countries where Catholic colleges could hardly 
breat the, and are no judges of what they should be.” 

‘All that is very true,” replied Father John, “ but col- 
ee can never run far in advance, in secular knowledge 
and training, of the intelligence and habits of the commu- 
nity for which they educate. It is little a college, how- 
ever organized, can do with a mass of boys, sons of igno- 
rant, sometimes vicious parents, who are acquainted with 
all the vice and crime of our large cities, and have never 
received any proper training at home. With such boys it 
would not be easy to form the students of a college into a 
miniature republic, and leave them to govern themselves. 
The error of I*. G.’s articles, if error they have, is in laying 
the faults they point out too exclusively to the manner in 
which the college is organized and conducted. With such 
a Catholic public as we have had in this country, I see not 
clearly how we could have had colleges much different from 
or superior to those we have.” 

“I. G.,” said Winslow, ‘‘ deserves censure, even sup- 
posing his views correct, for having published his articles. 
Our schools and colleges are a family affair, and we should 
settle our disputes respecting them without calling in the 
public to listen.” 

‘“‘T think not so,” replied Father John. “In what re- 
lates to ecclesiastical schools, or ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, whether in great or little matters, public discussion is 
out of place, and the publicist can take no part in it. But 
I distinguish between colleges for seculars and the Church, 
and between the authority of college faculties in seculars, 
and the authority of bishops and pastors in spirituals. I 
have profound reverence for the General of my Order, 
but I distinguish between him and the Pope, and I can 
well believe that, residing as he does at Rome, with no per- 
sonal knowledge of this country, he may know very little 
of what sort of education is needed here, or of the system 
of college government and discipline best fitted to train our 
boys to live and take their part in our society. The secn- 
lar education of seculars is a secular function, whether per- 
formed by laymen or by ecclesiastics. In all secular mat- 
ters, in a country like ours, publie opinion has the right to 
interpose, andeit is all-important that it be enlightened and 
sound. IF. G. has provoked discussion on the subject, and 
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in so doing has done the Catholic public good service. Dis- 
cussion will tend to form a sound public opinion in the 
body of the laity, and will enlighten the colleges them- 
selves as to what is demanded of them, and both hasten 
and facilitate the changes they must see are necessary to 
meet the just expectations of the Catholic public. The 
hush-up policy Mr. Winslow recommends, comports neither 
with our age nor our country, and would tend to retard 
rather than to adyance the interests of religion among us. 
There is with non-Catholics a very general persuasion that 
we are not frank, open, candid, honest—that we trim, and 
practise concealment. We must, at almost any risk, labor 
to remove this false persuasion, and gain public confidence 
in our honesty and truthfulness. We have to look out for 
the interests of religion in our own country, not in France 
and Italy, and to deal with sharp-witted, yet bold and 
manly Yankees, not with French and Italian infidels, di- 
plomatists, statesmen, and politicians, Astuteness, craft, 
and diplomacy will not serve our turn, even if we were dis- 
posed to use them. Publicity is the order of the day in 
this country, and I confess I can see no harm in publicly 
discussing what, after all, is a public question, and must be 
solved by the public. We live in a free country, not under 
a despotism, where free speech is a right, not where the 
press is gagged and a mouchard is at our elbow to listen to 
every word we say, and report it to the prcfet de police, or 
the Minister of the Interior. We speak openly and above 
board what we think and what we mean, and despise 
Italian astuteness and French diplomacy, the fruits of des- 
potism and tyranny. I wish Catholics to have a sound 
public opinion on secular education for seculars, and to un- 
derstand that they are under no obligation to yield unques- 
tioning submission to college authorities, because the college 
is governed and conducted by spiritual persons, Spiritual 
persons filling secular offices have the authority of seculars 
filling the same office, neither more nor less. The Pope as 
temporal prince has no more authority over me than has 
the Emperor of Austria. I owe him obedience only as 
Pope, only when he commands me as the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ onearth. My pastor, my bishop, or the rector of a col- 
lege, has no authority by virtue of his spiritual character to 
exact of me what I am not bound to yield even to the Vice- 
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gerent of God, and visible head of my Church. The col- 
lege for seculars, I maintain, is a secular, not an ecclesias- 
tical institution, and as a secular institution I have a 
perfect right to discuss its merits and demerits. Yet I 
hold myself bound to be just to it, and to treat our colleges 
fairly, and with respect. It is true, their results, thus far, 
do not satisfy me, but I believe their faculties are disposed 
to improve them, and will improve them as fast as they are 
able, and as fast as a just prudence permits. I trust, too, 
that I may say as much of our conventual schools for young 
ladies.” 


Art. I1.—Catholicity in the Nineteenth Century. 


Tue vindication of the Catholic religion on dogmatic 
and historical grounds has been undertaken, in modern 
times, by many able writers in the English language. The 
whole field of Scripture, the Fathers, andthe records of 
antiquity, has been thoroughly traversed, and it is not too 
much to say that this task has been performed i in such a 
way as to make on an immense class of minds a profound 
impression of the strength and coherence of the Catholic 
argument. The actual services rendered by the Catholic 
Church to mankind in past ages, have also been set forth 
in such a clear light that it is very difficult for any mind 
possessing a moderate degree of candor to disown them. 

There is, however, a vast number of thinking persons 
with whom either of these lines of defence has but little 
weight. They are ready to concede the conclusiveness of 
our arguments, supposing that the premises are granted, 
to discard the fables invented by our enemies, and to revere 
the Church of past ages. But they say, or would say, if 
they understood themselves perfectly: ‘‘ We care not for 
Scripture, Tradition, or the Past : ‘ Let the dead past bury 
its dead ; act, act in the LIVING PRESENT.’ The Catholic 
religion was good for past ages, and for rude, ignorant, bar- 
barous nations, still in the cradle of civilization. But it is 
not the Religion of the Nineteenth Century, of an age of 
light and progress, in which the human race is fast attain- 
ing its manhood. It is not the Religion of an intelligent, 
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cultivated, and free people.” It is precisely this objection 
that we wish to consider, and the task that we propose to 
ourselves is, to meet t and refute it fairly, by showing that 
the Catholic religion is fitted to be the dominant principle 
of the Nineteenth Century, and of the most civilized and 
enlightened portion of the human race. 

We shall not begin by denying, but by conceding what 
is claimed for the Nineteenth Century, namely, that it is an 
age of progress, of science, and of achievement. We shall 
not take our stand-point as a man of the first age, or of the 
middle ages of the Christian era, but as a man of the pres- 
ent age, of the Nineteenth Century. And when we assert 
that Catholicity is fitted to dominate this as well as every 
former age, we do not mean, to dominate it in the sense 
of condemning or suppressing the energy, the science, the 
progress, and the peculiar genius of the age ; but in the 
sense of watching, guiding, and bringing to perfection the 
legitimate development of all these vital forces, and the 
special task-work assigned to the present epoch by the Su- 
preme Ruler of Ages. 

In treating of this question, we shall first take it up 
from an historical point of view. One obvious reason for do- 
ing so, is, that the age, having already passed its middle- 
point, and going on rapidly towards its close, is in great 
part now matter of history. Facts are better and more 
trustworthy than even just and well-sustained arguments, 
according to the well-known principle of logic, ab actu ad 
posse valet consequentia. We cannot better prove that 
Catholicity is fitted to rule the Nineteenth Century than 
by showing that she has already done it. We shall there- 
fore, in the present article, pass in review some of the prin- 
cipal historical events of the present age, in order to show 
that the Catholic Church has actually proved herself to be 
the dominant power of the age hitherto, leaving for another 
article the philosophical discussion of the principles involved 
in this historical view, and of the relation of Catholicity to 
modern civilization, and to the most cultivated portion of 
the human race. 

Probably the reader may remember the first time when 
in childhood he looked at a panorama ; when, standing on 
a small platform that seemed like a little boat floating in the 
midst of an ocean, he gazed with wonder at the illusions of 
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the painted canvas, its phantasmagorial cities, temples, 
castles, and expanse of water. He seemed to have floated 
suddenly away from the world of reality into the magic 
sphere of fancy and romance. Similar sentiments over- 
power us when we gaze on the panoramic scenes of the his- 
toric canvas. We see an entire age spread out before us, 
at one view, with the multitude of its interesting events 
and its great personages. It is such a picture which we 

wish to present to our readers, that they may attentively 
observe the beginning and progress of the age, the different 
crises and strugele s through which the ¢ fatholic Church has 
passed, the social, civil, and religious revolutions that have 
taken place, the upheavings of all the strata of former pe- 
riods, the new formations springing out of the convulsions 
that have agitated all the elements of the intellectual, 

moral, and political world, so that they may be able to es- 
timate the mighty stre neth of the Catholic Church, which 
has remained, through all these changes, the dominant 
power and ruling principle of the age. 

The external power, splendor, and presperity of the 
Catholic Church, may be said to have reached the culmi- 
nating point during the pontificate of Leo X. Suddenly, 
however, a most extraordinary change took place, and an 
era of severe trials, great losses, and violent conflicts suc- 
ceeded ; as when a bright, tropical sky is suddenly over- 
clouded. This era has continued until our own times ; but 
its darkest and most disastrous portion is the space of time 
included within the pontificates of Pius VI. and Pius VII. 
The first of these pontiffs ascended the papal throne in 
1775, and the second died in 1824, so that this period 
embraces nearly fifty years, and includes the last quarter of 
the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first part of the reign of Pius VI. and the 
latter part of the reign of Pius VII. were, however, com- 
paratively tranquil and auspicious; so that the densest period 
of what we may call the great Eclipse of the Church fell 
in the middle of this epoch, while its outer e& ges were 
marked by the lighter shades which betokened the coming 
on and passing off of the phenomena of obscuration. It 
was precisely at this very middle point of the dark epoch 
alluded to, that the nineteenth century commenced, the 
bright solar disk of the Church being shrouded in a shadow 
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by which it was well-nigh totally concealed, and by which 
those who hated its light, i ignori antly thought it was to be 
totally extinguished. Even the faithful were alarmed, as 
men used to be in former days at an eclipse of the sun, 
before science had taught them that it is only a temporary 
shadow cast on its surface by the moon. So it was with 
this temporary obscuration of the Church’s light and glory; 
it was only a passing shadow, causing a momentary dark- 
ness. But in order to show how this shadow came on and 
how it passed off, we must explain the causes of the dark 
and inauspicious commencement of the nineteenth century, 
and therefore begin farther back, and pass in review some 
of the events of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The Society of Jesus, with its numerous colleges, and 
its missionary establishments in every quarter of the globe, 
was suppressed during the pontificate of Clement XIV., 
the immediate predecessor of Pius VI., through the efforts 
of that triumvirate of iniquity, Choiseul, Aranda and 
Pombal,the prime ministers of France, Spain, and Portugal. 
The Church was thus deprived of one of her most powerful 
arms of offence and defence. The successful blow aimed 
at the Jesuits by these men was the sign of the existence 
of an infidel party extensively diffused throughout Europe, 
and it was also one of the first and most signal triumphs 
gained by that party. In France, where it finally gained 
a more complete and disastrous sway than elsewhere, the 
path had been broken for it by ouis XLV. His policy was, 
as it had been that of the English king prior to the Refor- 
mation, to break down the independence of the Church and 
the authority of the Holy See, and to bring the bishops 
his kingdom into a state of complete subserviency to the 
throne. His object was simply to exalt the throne at the 
expense of the spiritual supremacy of the Church. But, 
without intending it, he opened the way for the subversion 
of the throne itself, and of the whole political and eye 
order of France, by injuring that great balance wheel « 
the political world, the power of the Holy See, and ie 
stroying that great bulwark of government, a powerful and 
independent church. As Balmes has well remarked : 
‘The corpse of this man, who said he was the state, was 
insulted at his funeral ; and before the lapse of a century, 
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his grandson suffered death on the scaffold.” During the 
long reign of that prodigy of licentiousness, Louis XV., 
the torrent of infidelity and moral corruption, directed by 
Voltaire and his associates, broke loose, and in the succeed- 
ing reign of the well-meaning, but weak and unfortunate 
Louis XVI, came that great catastrophe of modern times, 
the French Revolution. Christianity was abolished, bish- 
ops and priests were either slaughtered or exiled, the Church 
of France was apparently destroyed forever, and God 
Himself was formally dethroned by the French nation. 

Such were the events which took place in that great 
Catholic nation, France, at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and during the reign of Pius VI. 

The state of the Church in the other countries of Eu- 
rope, was but little more favorable. In Spain and Portugal 
a movement similar to that of France took place, though on 
a smaller and less destructive scale, and the great wave of 
the French Revolution swept over both these countries. In 
Ireland, the Church suffered in a different way, indeed, but 
was struggling for very life against a violent persecution 
from without ; while in England, she had fallen to the low- 
est point ever reached in that kingdom, and maintained 
only a feeble and languishing existence. Turning next to 
Germany, we behold, within the historical epoch at which 
we are looking, the extinction of the German empire, and 
the termination of the last phase of the existence of the 
great Roman empire, which had been, as it were, the secu- 
lar basis of the Roman Church. The political movements 
of this period also finally resulted in the suppression of the 
ecclesiastical principalities, which had been component parts 
of the empire. The German bishops lost their rank of secular 
princes, and the Church in Germany the principal part of 
her temporal possessions. Moreover, the principal Catholic 
reigning family of Germany, the House of Austria, was 
disloyal to the Holy See in the highest degree. The Em- 
peror Joseph II., who reigned contemporaneously with 
Pius VLI., originated a movement, called after him Joseph- 
inism, which found its expression in the schismatical 
Synod of Pistoia, and in the works of Febronius, which 
threatened to bring the whole Austrian Church and em- 
pire into schism. This conceited and misguided emperor, 
who combined in himself the pedantry of Justinian with 
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the thirst for power of Louis XIV., without any of the 
great qualities of either of those monarchs, suppressed the 
religious orders, confiscated the property of the Church, sub- 
jected the clergy to the surveillance of the police, disre- 
garded the authority of the Pope, who even made a journey 
to Vienna to attempt to bring him back to his reason and 
his duty, and in a word attempted to play over again the 
role of anew Henry VIIL., his private vices excepted, and 
to bring the ( ‘hurch of Austria into complete subjection to 
the crown, or to the civil power. 

seg eyes finally towards Italy, we find that even 
there the poison of infidelity was insidiously working, and 
that secret societies were covertly undermining the founda- 
tions both of Church and state. In Naples, particularly, 
a party akin to that of the French Revolution, though 
more closely disguised, headed by the Marquis Tanucci, 
the prime minister, was gaining ground, and preparing 
the way for the downfall of that kingdom, which soon 
followed. The great apostle of Naples and Italy in the 
dark eighteenth century, St. Alphonsus, saw the gathering 
storm and thanked God that he was taken away before it 
burst on his beloved country. It came at last. The armies 
of the French Directory invaded and overran Italy. In 
1797, Pope Pius VI. was seized in his palace, rudely 
stripped of his pontifical ring and vestments, and carried 
away a prisoner into France, where he died, after two 
years, at the age of eighty-two. Meanwhile the French tri- 
color and tree of liberty were planted in the Vatican, anda 
French revolutionary government, subordinate to that of 
Paris, was established in Rome. The cardinals were scat- 
tered everywhere, without any apparent possibility of their 
being able to assemble to elect a successor to Pius VI. 
Then, indeed, the bark of Peter, careening to the water’s 
edge, seemed about to be swallowed up by the wild waves 
of this furious tempest let loose against her, while the Lord 
lay asleep in the ste m of the boat, and her apostolic mari- 
ners raised the ery, “ Lord, save us, we perish!” All the 
enemies of the Roman Church shouted in triumph, “ The 
Papacy is destroyed ; another Pope can never be elected.” 

Even Catholics would have had reason to despond and 
to fear the worst, if they had relied on any human power, 
and not on Almighty God ; if they had not believed firmly 
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in that infallible promise : “ Upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of Hell shall never prevail against it.’ 

Such was the dark and foreboding sky which hung over 
the Catholic Church, as the eighteenth century sunk beneath 
the horizon of time, and the nineteenth century dawned 
amid clouds and tempests. This glance at the closing 
events of the last century, and the portentous elements of 
evil which had congregated around the Church and the 
civilized and Christian world, just before the nineteenth cen- 
tury commenced, will enable us to comprehend the full 
strength and violence of those hostile influences with which 
Catholicity has had to contend during the present epoch. 
It is necessary to comprehend this in order to compre- 
hend the power which the Church has put forth against 
them, and to appreciate the victory which she has gained 
over them. That she has gained the victory over them, we 
now undertake to show, and therefore, to prove the thesis, 
with which we started, namely, that the Catholic Church has 
proved herself to be the dominant power of the nineteenth 
century. 

We request the reader to fix his eyes once more on a 
particular spot, which is the nucleus of the densest obscu- 
ration of that period of darkness which we have already 
spoken of. It is the month of September, 1799, four 
months before the end, or, as some reckon, the beginning 
of the last year of the eighteenth century. At this moment, 
the French Revolution was dominant, Austria, the only 
first-class Catholic power, was faithless and terror-stricken, 
the Pope was dead in exile, Rome was in the hands of the 
infidel, and the cardinals were scattered. It was just pre- 
cisely at this juncture, when the very Rock itself of Peter 
seemed about to be lifted from its base, and overwhelmed 
by waves, that the immovable strength of the Catholic 
Church, and the singular protection of Divine Providence 
over her, were made manifest, 

The great hero and conqueror, Napoleon, had gone down 
into Egypt, and, in his absence, the French troops in Italy 
suffered great reverses. And, mark it well! it was not the 
Catholic soldiers of Austria and Naples alone who defeated 
them, but the anti-Catholic soldiers of England and Russia 
also, who were thus employed by Divine Providence to 
scatter the enemies of his Church, and remove those obsta- 
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cles which seemed to render the assembling of the cardi- 
nals and the election of a new Pope impossible. It was 
this unhoped for change in the state of affairs which enabled 
thirty-five cardinals to seize on the momentary lull in the 
tempest, and to assemble, after the greatest difficulties, at 
Venice, on the first day of December, 1799, only three 
months after the death of Pope Pius VI., in France. Af- 
ter a conclave of three months and a half, on the fourteenth 
of March, 1800, Cardinal Chiaramonti, a prelate of most 
meek and gentle character, who had been for many years a 
devoted and faithful bishop, was elected Pope, under the 
title of Pius VII. Thus the Nineteenth Century was ush- 
ered in by a most splendid triumph of the Catholic Church, 
for such a triumph was the simple fact of the election of a 
Pope under the circumstances we have described. But not 
only was this meek Vicar of Christ elevated to the throne 
of St. Peter in spite of Napoleon, in spite of France, and 
against the wishes of Austria, by the inte elioe a of those 
two most powerful enemies of the Holy See, Russia and 
England ; he even proceeded almost immediately to Rome, 
seated himself in his throne in the Vatican, and assumed 
the reins both of his spiritual and temporal government. 
This, too, was by the aid of Russian and English troops, 
who, conjointly with the Austrians and Neapolitans, drove 
the French army out of Rome and the adjacent country, 
with the exception of a small force, which still kept posses- 
sion of the Castle of St. Angelo. When Pope Pius VII. made 
his solemn entrée into Rome, the Russian troops, by the ex- 
press command of the emperor, greeted him with the im- 
perial salvo,—a significant acknow! edgment from the head 
of sixty millions of schismatical Christians, of the power of 
the Roman Church, even in the moment of her greatest 
apparent weakness. 

Here is our first proof that Catholicity is the dominant 
principle of the Nineteenth Century ; Russia and England 
are our witnesses. 

The second great triumph of the Catholic Church was 
the subjugation of Napoleon, and through him the suppres- 
sion of infidelity, and the est: ablishment of C hristianity in 
France. Napoleon was the dominant man of the early part 
of the Nineteenth Century ; but he found a princip le and 
a power which he was forced to acknowledge as dominant 
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over himself. That principle was Catholicity, that power 
the power of the successor of St. Peter.» No sooner did he 
become emperor, than he acknowledged the authority of 
Pius VII., and requested most urgently that he would 
come to Paris and crown him, which was accordingly done. 
He sent a minister to his court, with orders to treat the P ope 
as if he were the master of a hundred thousand troops. Even 
before he became emperor, while First Consul, in concert 
with him, he re-established religion in France, recalled the 
priesthood, filled the episcopal sees, and enabled France once 
more to acknowledge God, and to do homage to Jesus Christ. 
Here is the second proof that Catholicity is the dominant 
principle of the Nineteenth Century. It crushed the French 
revolution and French infidelity, and made use of the most 
powerful monarch and conqueror of the age, himself the 
creature of that very revolution, as the instrument where- 
with to do it. 

The next great triumph was achieved, when this same 
Napoleon, in his mad dream of making himself universal 
monarch, rebelled against the Church and was crushed by 
her power. When the Emperor thought that the favorable 
moment had arrived, he seized on the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pontifical States. The Pope, in his turn, posted up a 
public excommunication of the Emperor. Thus war was 
declared between the two; between the spiritual power of 
the one, and the material force of the other. Let us 
watch the issue of the conflict. Pope Pius VII. was seized 
by night and carried off by an armed force under General 
Radet, and transported as a prisoner into France, where 
he was separated from his faithful ministers and cardinals, 
kept in rigorous confinement, and subjected to that species 
of treatment which was best calculated to break his heart, 
to crush his fortitude, and to wring from him a renunciation 
of his temporal sovereignty, and even of the most essential 
prerogatives of his spiritual supremacy. Rome and Italy 
had already been completely drained of money and every 
other resource, and robbed of all the st ituary, paintings, 
and works of art, which were transported to P aris. Eve ry 
throne in Italy was filled by a French sovereign of the 
Bonaparte family, and even Rome was annexed to the 
French Empire, as a minor and dependent kingdom, which 
was given to the ill-fated son of the Emperor, known by 
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the title of King of Rome. The intention of Napoleon 
was, to reduce the Pope to the position of a nominal Pri- 
mate of Christendom, residing at Paris, and completely 
subservient to the French Emperor, like the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or the Patriarch of Constantinople. This fine 
scheme, however, was overturned much sooner than was 
expected by either party. When Pius VII. excommuni- 
cated the Emperor, the latter exclaimed scornfully : “ Does 
he think his excommunication will make the muskets drop 
from the hands of my soldiers 2?” Yes it did! On the 
disastrous Russian campaign, his frozen soldiers let fall 
their muskets from their benumbed hands. The star of the 
man of destiny waned. One ill-success followed another. 
At Fontaineble au, in the very room where Napoleon, in a 
private interview with Pius V [I., sought to wring from him 
the renunciation of his supremacy, he was himself, a 
few months afterwards, compelled by the other sovereigns 
to sign his own abdication, As a few years before, Pius 
VII. had been borne a prisoner in his carriage, suffering 
but resigned, and full of heroic patience and hope, followed 
by the blessings and prayers of the people ; so, Napoleon 
was now carried through his late dominions under a guard 
of soldiers, but broken-hearted, pale, trembling, and fol- 
lowed by hootings and execrations. England, Russia, 
and Prussia united with Austria to liberate Pius VII., who 
returned amid the acclamations of a rejoicing people to 
Rome, and re-entered his capital in triumph. When 
Napoleon broke out from his exile at Elba to re-appear in 
I*rance, and make one more desperate effort to regain his 
power, it was told to the Pope, who quietly remarked : 
‘This is an affair of three months.” And in fact, after the 
hundred days, Napoleon was once more a prisoner in a 
safe place of confinement, where, like a caged eagle, he 
chafed out the brief remainder of his life. Meanwhile, 
Pius VII. was quietly reigning in the Vatican, and his 
late oppressor humbly wrote to him, requesting as a special 
favor that he would send a Catholic priest to anoint him in 
his last moments. Pius VII. said mass for the repose of 
the soul of the dead Napoleon. Russia, England, and 
Prussia had found it necessary for the peace and stability 
of Europe, the good order of society, and the safety of civ- 
ilization and religion, to guaranty to the Pope his tem- 
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poral sovereignty of the Pontifical States. The fifty years 
came to a close, and towards the end of the year 1824, 
Pius VII. died at an advanced age, after a reign of nearly 
twenty-five years, in peace and tranquillity, bequeathing to 
his successor the undisputed possession of the throne of 
St. Peter, and the Catholic Church was standing as firm 
and immovable as ever on her old foundations. 

Thus, in the first twenty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Catholic Church had already mastered the chief 
of those portentous elements of evil which were congrega- 
ted about her at its commencement, and at the close of 
the preceding century. And here a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church commences, an epoch of 
advancement, of extension, and of ultimate triumph. This 
does not however imply that the Church, by one decisive 
victory, has completely subjugated and crushed all the ele- 
ments of hostility, and gained for herself a calm and un- 
disputed sway over the age and over civilization. Far 
trom it. For this auspic ious epoch has only commenced, and 
every success or acquisition which the Church has made, 
has been only gained at the cost of arduous efforts and in- 
cessant warfare with potent adversaries. We must, there- 
fore, continue to illustrate our thesis, by showing how the 
Catholic Church, since the first great victories with which 
she inaugurated this century, has maintained her dominant 
power by successfully struggling with all the antagonistic 
influences arrayed against her in the political and intellec- 
tual world, 

We have already thrown a glance over Europe and the 
other portions of the globe where European civilization 
prevails, as they were at a former period, and have seen 
what great losses the Church had sustained in these coun- 
tries, and in general how dark and inauspicious her pros- 
pects were. Let us throw a glance over the same ground 
once more, in order to see the advancement made by 
Catholicity, and the successes it has gained within the 
nineteenth century, and to estimate its prospects of more 
extensive and brilliant triumphs in future. 

To begin with France. The French Church, which 
has passed through the most terrible ordeal of all, has come 
out purified and invigorated. Her persecutions gave her 
the opportunity of offering the most splendid testimony 
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of modern times to the Christian faith, in the dungeon and 
prison-ship, at the noyade and _ the cuillotine, and under 
the edge of the sabre. Scattered by persecution, her clergy 
have brought the bright example of their sanctity, together 
with the Catholic faith, into England and America. Rid 
of her perfidious enemy, Jansenism, purified from Galli- 
canism, and separated from the temptations of the court 
and of political greatness, the Church of France is more 
productive than ever in good works at home and in mis- 
sionary labors abroad. And, to make amends for those 
infidel writers who have scandalized the world, she has pro- 
duced, and is producing, a constant succession of the most 
learned and eloquent champions of the Christian and Cath- 
olic faith, many of whom were educated in the colleges of 
the infidel university. 

Crossing the Pyrenees now into Spain, the ancient realm 
of chivalry and religion, it is perhaps not yet time to ex- 
press an opinion on the future which is before this once so 
noble and illustrious Spanish race, both at home and 
its American colonies. In regard to the political well- 
being and importance of the Spanish nation, there is of 
late a great change in the tone of the secular press, and 
a manifest disposition to predict for her a considerable 
rise in the scale of nations. The Spanish Church has 
also given birth to some of the noblest, most gifted, and 
patriotic spirits of modern times,—men burning with love 
of the Catholic faith and of Spain, and animated with zeal 
for the religion and politic: al regeneration otf their country. 
[It is the opinion of men well qualified to judge, that the 
aspect of things in Spain at present is decidedly favorable 
and encouraging. The work of spoliation is suspended, 
and friendly relations have been renewed with the Holy 
See. 

In America, if we except Brazil and perhaps some 
other states of minor extent, the Spanish and Portuguese 
race and its Creole progeny appear to have nearly ex- 
hausted their energies, and to be incapable, with the mate- 
rials at their disposal, of founding any really great and 
permanent political or social institutions. But, we may 
hope that at some future period, order and strength will 
be made to arise out of the present chaos and imbecility, 
perhaps through the agency of some more vigorous and 
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dominant race than the descendants of the native Indians 
and African negroes. 

Turning our eyes towards the United British kingdom, 
we see, in the first place, faithful and oppressed Ireland 
relieved of most of the disabilities she labored under on ac- 


count of her faith, and the Catholic Church and people of 


that country enjoying a comparative freedom. The im- 
provement in the political and social condition of the 
people, in education, ecclesiastical discipline, and in the 
prospects of a general national prosperity, are obvious to 
all. To mention but one single event, the establishment 
of the great Catholic University of Dublin,—to which, by 
the way, vast sums have been contributed by the generous 
Irish Catholics of the United States,—it is impossible to 


estimate the influence which this institution may exert, if 


it is carried out on the same liberal and enlarged plan on 
which it was first projected. We must also include, as a 
portion of the triumph of Irish Catholicity over English 
Protestantism, the propagation of the faith on a vast scale 
in England,’ Scotland, America, and Australia, by means 
of the great tide of emigration, and of the bishops and 
priests who have accompanied it, or been raised up by it. 

In England, there is now a well-organized Catholic 
hierarchy, under a Cardinal Archbishop, which has been es- 

tablished in the ve ry teeth of the futile opposition of the Brit- 

ish Parliament. In the very heart of the English Church, 
& spontaneous movement towards Catholicity has sprung 
up within the last twenty-five years, principally among 
the nobility, gentry, clergy, and lawyers, who are the most 
intelligent and best educated classes of the community. 
The body of Catholic priests, scholars, literary men, and 
champions of the Catholic faith, has been strongly re- 
inforced from the very heart of the enemy’s country ; and 
no one can deny that a new era has dawned on Catholic 
literature and controversy in the English language, and the 
terrible losses of the first half of the last century have, in a 
great measure, already been repaired. 

In Germany, a ¢ omple te Catholic renovation has taken 
place, and here, as well as in England, the Catholic Church 
has gained a great number of illustrious converts. In Aus- 
tria, Josephinism has been crushed, and the last blow given 
to it by the recent Concordat with the Emperor Franeis 
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Joseph, which secures to the Church comparative freedom 
of action. 

In Italy, with the solitary exception of Sardinia, but 
especially in Naples and the Pontifical States, notwith- 
standing the assertions of prejudiced and lying tourists and 
English newspaper writers, every thing which can contribute 
to religious, political, and social prosperity is on the up- 
ward move, as any one may see who will consult a pam- 
phlet attributed to Cardinal Wiseman, lately published, 
entitled “‘Vindication of Italy and the Pontifical States.” 

Turning our eyes now, finally, on our own country, the 

Catholic Church of the United States is emphatic ally the 
Church of the Nineteenth Century. As a missionary 
ground, our country was cultivated long before, but the 
first bishopric (if we except the ancient Spanish bishopric 
of New Orleans) was erected by Pope Pius VI., in 1789 ; 
and then, as a French writer remarks, just as the revolu- 
tion was about to swallow up the Church of France, a new 
Church started into being on this hemisphere. Just at the 
time when General Miollis was preparing to seize Pope 
Pius VIL, and carry him away into France, he was occu- 
pied in organizing the hierarchy of the United States, and 
one of his last acts before his captivity was to erect the 
diocese of Baltimore into an archi-episcopal see, and to send 
the pallium to Archbishop Carroll, erecting at the same 
time the new suffragan sees of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Bardtown, now Louisville. It was then, when 
the first appointment was made for Boston, that New 
England received her first Catholic bishop, the saintly 
Cheverus, afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, the 
fame of whose virtues reached our ears before ever we 
crossed the threshold of a Catholic Church. In regard to 
the growth and Sara of Catholicity fn the United 
States, in the Nineteenth Century, and its prospects of 
future success, we need only look at what is everywhere 
around us. Taking Europe and the New World, it is evi- 
dent even to a casual observer, that Catholicity is far more 
powerful and formidable, and has far mere apparent pros- 
pects of success in the middle, than seemed to be the case 
before our eyes of the } Ninetecath Century. 

During the present century, the Catholic Church has 
had also to contend with the socialist and red-republican 
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movement. This is nothing else than the spirit of the 
secret societies and the French revolution reduced to a 
regular system of doctrines, and an organized plan of ac- 
tion. Its object is the overthrow of religion and govern- 
ment of the Church, the state, and the f family, and the up- 
heaving of society from its very foundations, by means of 
revolutions, assassinations, and every other means fair or 
foul. We ourselves well remember the crisis of this move- 
ment in 1848, and the outbreak of the pent-up volcanic 
fires of revolution in France, Italy, and Germany, threat- 
ening to overwhelm with a lava torrent Europe and: the 
world in the Nineteenth Century, as it swept over France 
in the Kighteenth. We remember the momentary triumph 
of Mazzini and his faction in Rome, the assassination of 
Rossi and Palma, the butchery of priests, the desecration 
of churches, the flight and exile of Pope Pius IX., and the 
establishment of the Red Republic in the city of the Ce- 
sars and the Popes. We have seen also the remarkable 
and auspicious overthrow of this movement, which has been 
accomplished so speedily and efficaciously as to astonish the 
world. And if some incidental evils have followed upon 
this triumph in the increase of despotism, and the checking 
of the advance of true liberty, the Catholic Church is not 
responsible for them, and we are, on the other hand, con- 
soled and encouraged by a most important movement in 
the opposite direction, the emancipation of the serfs and 
the abolition of serfdom in the great Russian empire. 
Besides all this warfare in the political arena, the 
Church has been engaged in intellectual combat with hosts 
of potent enemies, who have arisen to contend against the 
Catholic Faith, and to make war on the Christian Revela- 
tion. In the department of theology, the Catholic Church 
has been attacked by a vast number of writers belonging 
to different Protestant sects, who have ransacked the Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers, and all history, to find weapons against 
her. Rationalists and neologists have pushed the study of 
philology and criticism to an extent before unheard of, with 
the view of undermining the foundations of revelation. Phi- 
losophers of extraordinary intellectual power and subtlety, 
especially in Germany, have bent all their efforts to invent 
a philosophical theory that would entirely supplant Chris- 
tianity. Physical science, particularly in the branches of 
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physiology, astronomy, and geology, has made immense 
strides during the same period, and, like the geological ca- 
tastrophes which have overthrown and submerged the natu- 
ral world in former epochs, these new discoveries have de- 
stroyed all old theories and ancient prejudices on these 
subjects. The most violent efforts have been made to 
prove a discrepancy between these discoveries of science 
and the received facts and doctrines of revelation. Besides 
the genuine scientific truths which have been established, a 
multitude of plausible but unproved theories have been in- 
vented, and under the specious and taking name of science, 
have been brought into collision with the truths of Christi- 
anity. History and chronology, also, the catacombs, and 
py ramids, and hieroglyphs of Egypt, have been searched to 
find something more ancient, more authentic, and more 
authoritative than the inspired documents of religion, and 
to gain a vantage-ground from which to command and 
cannonade the citadel of Religion. 

When we take a calm survey of this intellectual battle- 
field, we are forced to exclaim with the great Cardinal 
Wiseman, at the conclusion of his work on the connection 
between Science and Revelation, ‘ Religio vicisti.” All 
the attacks of sectarian, rationalist, antl pseudo-scientific 
writers have only called forth in theology, philosophy, and 
the sciences, a brilliant host of champions of revelation, of 
Catholic doctrine, and of genuine philosophy and scientific 
truth. There is no theological system, no philosophical 
theory, no scientific hypothesis, that presents any formida- 
ble front, or can combine any large suffrage of intelligent 
minds against the definitions of the Catholic Church, and 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. If there are 
some questions in regard to which the real scientific solu- 
tion appears to be not yet satisfactorily given, and the 
method of bringing revelation and science to a perfect ac- 
cord is not perfectly settled, yet the experience of the past 
shows, that the more science advances to perfection, and 
the more deeply the true meaning of Scripture is investi- 
gated, the more completely do the first apparent difficulties 
and contradictions disappear, manifesting the perfect harmo- 
ny between the truth of God in the natural order, which is 
science, and the truth of God in the supernatural order, 
which is revelation.: 
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There is now an entirely new field of achievement and 
conquest to be considered—the field of foreign missions in 
those vast regions where the darkness of Mahometanism 
and heathenism prevails. Let us see if that Church which 
in past ages converted nations, and among them, our own 
pagan and barbarous ancestors, has lost her vitality, her 
power, her zeal, or the secret of success in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Take the map of the world, enumerate the Catholic 
missionary stations, and they will be found to encircle the 
globe, and to dot the entire surface of the anti-Christian 
portion of the earth. In the Western Hemisphere, there 
are flourishing missions among the North American Indians, 
especially those of Oregon, in the Society, Sandwich, and 
other Polynesian groups, and among the cannibals of New 
Zealand and New Caledonia. Among the North American 
Indians, at least three bishops are stationed ; Oceanica has 
nine, and New Caledonia a Prefect Apostolic. To show that 
these missions are not merely nominal stations, like so 
many of the Protestant missions, it will suffice to mention 
that in the Sandwich Islands alone, where the Protestant 
missionaries have held absolute sway so long, there are ten 
thousand Catholic natives. 

In the Eastern Hemisphere, the chief seat of all kinds 
of false religion—commencing in the Arctic Regions, there 
isan Apostolic Prefecture under the charge of Mgr. Stephen 
Djunkoroski, embracing the Faroe Islands, Lapland, Ice- 
land, and a part of Greenland, and the whole Arctic 
Circle. This was established in 1855. The mission of 
Lapland has been successfuliy started, and has now seven 
priests in it. The zealous prefect apostolic is now laying the 
foundations of the mission in Greenland, and it is intended 
to extend the missions even among the Esquimaux who 
inhabit the vicinity of the North Pole. Crossing now the 
Christian Empire of Russia, and coming down from its 
southern boundary towards Central Asia—the great politi- 
cal and religious battle-ground of modern times—we find 
a mission commenced in Thibet and Mongolia, under two 
bishops, the very head-quarters of Buddhism—which has 
become so universally known through the charming descrip- 
tions of the celebrated writer and missionary, M. Huc, who 
was sent to explore it, and to prepare the way for the mis- 
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sionary establishment which has since been made. In 
the vast empire of China, there is a widely-extended, well- 
sustained, and flourishing mission, directed “by twenty 
bishops. In Cochin China and Tonquin, there is a still 
more flourishing mission, under the direction of sixteen 
bishops ; another in Burmah and Si: 1m, under four bishops. 
Corea has also a bishop, and there are missions in the 
Manilla and other small groups of islands, and in New 
Guinea ; while Australia is just now receiving a large 
Catholic emigration from Ireland, and with this tide of 
emigration a great number of priests. Returning to 
Southern Asia, the scene of the miraculous labors of St. 
Francis Xavier and St. John de Britto, we find the great 
Indian Peninsula the seat of a powerful and active mis- 
sionary organization, directed by twenty-three bishops. On 
the vast and gloomy continent of Africa, less indeed has 
been done than in Asia, Yet a commencement has been 
made among the degenerate Christians, and also among 
the Mahometan and heathen negroes. Missionaries are 
laboring in Egypt and Abyssinia, in Algeria, on the very 
spot where St. Augustine ruled and taught, and whither his 
relics have been recently conveye d; in the Island of Mad- 
agascar, at the Cape of Good Hope, and at Senegambia. 
Our limits do not allow us to give those full and complete 
details by which the force and fulness and success of Cath- 
olic missions, in contrast with the sterility and almost 
complete failure of Protestant missions, would be exhibited. 
It may suffice to take one or two examples, and give some 
of the principal statistics in regard to them. 

In the first place, let us take the mission of Annam, a 
kingdom which includes Cochin China and Tonquin, and 
has a population of about twenty-five millions. Although 
a fierce persecution has raged there since 1826, there are 
now sixteen bishops, fifty-seven European and two hundred 
and thirty native priests,two hundred students for the priest- 
hood, fifteen hundred female religious, and five hundred 
thousand Christians. The number of adult converts from 
heathenism yearly baptized is above five thousand, and 
forty thousand heathen infants are baptized yearly at the 
point of death. 

Once more: in the possessions of the East India Com- 
pany, according to the report of Dr. Fennelly, V. G., of 
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Madras, there are sixteen bishops, seven hundred and thirty- 
six priests, eight hundred and one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-eight Catholics, of whom only sixteen thousand 
are Europeans, The number of Protestants within the 
same limits is only eight thousand, the greater portion 
Europeans. In the Madras Presidency alone, the conver- 
sions from heathenism to the Catholic Church, amounted 
in the year 1856 to two thousand and nine hundred. 

Besides these missions among anti-Christian nations, 
there are also missions among the schismatical Christians 
of the Kast, in Constantinople, Jerusalem, Greece, Syria, 
and the Russian Empire, where many bishops, priests, and 
religious are laboring to bring these separated communions 
back to the fold of St. Peter. And in the East there are 
three hundred thousand Catholics, and twelve millions in 
Russia, 

The topic of missions leads us naturally to speak of the 
martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. The ‘blood of martyr- 
dom, which is the seed of the Church, has watered the soil 


of the earth in every age, ever since the special era of 


martyrdom passed away. Our own age has been honored 
and blessed with numerous martyrs worthy to rank with 


those of the first ages of the Church, the greater part of 


whom have suffered in China, and the adjacent countries. 
Perboyer, Gagelin, Jaccard, Dumoulin, Borie, Schoeffler, 
Bonn: ard, C hapdel aine, the Chinese martyrs. Agnes and 
Laurence, Diarz, and many others, men and women of our 
own age, some of whom would be still very young if they 

were living, while the ordinary current of our ‘lives has 
been going on, have renewed the stirring and sublime deeds 
of the hervic age of the Church, and have entered heaven 
with the martyr’s palm and the conqueror’s wreath. Bon- 
nard was martyred in 1852, Chapdelaine in 1856, and 
Mer. Diarz, Bishop of Platea and Vicar Apostolic of Cen- 
tral Tonquin, the last who has been heard from, was be- 


headed for the faith in 1857. Protestantism also boasts of 


a number of its missionaries who have met with a violent 
death in their missions, and for whom it sc the glory 
of martyrdom. Waiving the principle “ Causa facit mar- 
tyrem,” according to which a Catholic could not recognize 
them as true martyrs, it is obvious that even according to 


the standard of a merely worldly and indifferent student of 
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history, they cannot begin to compete with the Catholic 
martyrs. In the first “place their number is extremely 
small. Then, as to the manner of their death, they have 
simply encountered the fate of a great many other Euro- 
peans, sea-captains, traders, travellers, &c., both men and 
women, who have been assassinated by robbers, or roaming 
bands of savages, or slaughtered on the occasion of some 
general rising in which an indiscriminate murder of Euro- 
peans has taken place. In this manner, some European 
and American missionaries with their families have recently 
been murdered in India. With them, a number of Catho- 
lic priests have also been murdered, and a great deal of 
mission property destroyed. It was not, however, in their 
quality as Christians or as missionaries that they were de- 
stroyed. They simply shared with other Europeans the 
vengeance of the Hindus, excited by the long-continued 
cupidity, oppression, and cruelty of the agents of the 
British government and of the East India Company. <A cor- 
respondent of the London Times states that very few native 
Christians have been murdered, except at Delhi, and there 
evidently they were regarded with hostility, because sup- 
posed to be partisans of foreigners, and refusing to share 
in the insurrection. In regard to mere numbers, there is 
no comparison between the handful of Protestants who 
have been put to death in these barbarous countries, and 
the multitude of Catholics whose lives have been sacrificed 
within the past three hundred years. 

But there is another great difference between these unfor- 
tunate victims of barbarian cruelty and the martyrs of the 
Catholic Chureh. These last have been judicially tried and 
condemned and executed, often with the most atrocious tor- 
ments, by heathen sovereigns and judges, precisely for pro- 
fessing and teaching the religion of Jesus Christ, and they 
have had the chance of saving their lives and ebtaining 
rich rewards, simply on condition of renouncing their faith. 
This has been the case, not only with Europeans, but with 
thousands of natives from the timid races of Tonquin and 
Cochin China, as well as those of China, India, and other 
countries, These heroic native Christians. have embraced 
and persevered in the faith in the face of long and fierce 
persecutions, at the cost of every species of loss and priva- 
tion, amid torments and in the agonies of a cruel death. 
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They have been men, women, and children of all ranks, not 
only from the poor, but from the higher castes, military 
officers, magistrates, noblemen, and even princes of royal 
and imperial rank. Whatever praise we may award to Prot- 
estant missionaries for firmness and courage, it is impos- 
sible for them to compete with the missionaries of the 
Catholic Church, either for the honor of success in con- 
verting the heathen, or for the palm of martyrdom. 

Another sign of the power of the Catholic Church in 
the Nineteenth Century, is the great men it has produced. 
It isa sign that a nation or asystem is in a state of life and 
vigor,when it produces great men. When the great national 
idea is still capable of maintaining a dominant influence, 
when a system of religion or philosophy is still capable of 
convincing, controlling, and satisfying masses of men, espe- 
cially of intelligent men, there is a principle productive of 
greatness, on which genius can thrive, and by which great 
achievements can be stimulated. ‘There is no lack of this 
sign of power in the Catholic Church of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

First, we place that great man, sent by God to rule the 
church during a most eventful portion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—Pore Pius IX. 

From the venerable Roman senate of cardinals, we 
have the two illustrious statesmen and prime ministers of 
Pius VII. Consalvi and Pacca, the eminent scholars Mezzo- 
fanti and Mai, and the ornament of the modern English 
church, Cardinal Wiseman. In theology and sacred litera- 
ture, we have Moehler, the celebrated author of “‘ Symbol- 
ism,” Klee, Perrone, Passaglia, Schraeder, Bishop Milner, 
Archbishop Kenrick, Count de Maistre and Dr. Newman. 
In sacred eloquence, Ventura, Lacordaire, Dupanloup, 
Bishop England, Petcherini, (a convert of high rank and 
education from the Russian church,) and Veith. In philos- 
ophy, Galvani, Vico the astronomer, Galuppi, Rosmini, 
Gorres, (called by Napoleon the fifth great power of Eu- 
rope,) Schlegel, the noble Spaniards, Balmes and Donoso 
Cortes, to mention none nearer home. In history, Lingard, 
Cantu, Palma, Visconti the archeologist, Stolberg, Phil- 
lips, Hurter, Rohrbacher, Déllinger, Theiner, Hefele, Ozan- 
am, and Artaud de Montor. In literature, the Italian 
Walter Scott, Manzoni, Chateaubriand, Canon Schmid, 
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Henri Conscience, the celebrated traveller M. Huc, the 
Danish poet and convert Neilson, the German poet and con- 
vert Werner, Rio, Kenelm Digby, Gerald Griffin, F. 
Bresciani, and I’, Faber. In the fine arts, Cornelius, Over- 
beck, Pugin, Schnoor, Hess, Steilen, and Miller, all of 
whom are converts to the Catholic Church, through the 
influence of Catholic art. In politics and war, O’Con- 
nell, Montalembert, the Spanish Duke of Baylen, the 
Abbé Bernier, afterwards Bishop of Orleans, Georges 
Cadoudal, Radetzky, and the noble Prussian Radovitz. 

Besides these names which first occur to us, and which 
are selected only as specimens, there is a host of eminent 
men in all the ecclesiastical and laical walks, and in the 
different departments of science and literature, who reflect 
lustre on the nations to which they belong, and honor the 
faith they profess. The press teems annually with valuable 
well-written and interesting works from Catholic writers of 
all nations. Indeed, the intellectual elements are in motion 
throughout the Catholic world ; those causes which pro- 
duce great men and develop genius are in more powerful 
operation than they have been before during a long period. 
Hence we see a new and vigorous school of men, both of 
thought and action, springing up in England, in America, 
and <lsewhere ; and we fear not to predict that the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century will prove more fertile of 
great men than even the first half has been. 

There remains but one great event illustrating our 
thesis to be noticed, and that is the Declaration of the Im- 
maculate Conception as an article of faith, the grand Cath- 
olic fact of the Nineteenth Century. This great act of the 
Pontificate of Pius LX. we regard as the most magnificent 
manifestation which Catholicity has made of itself in the 
present age, and as the most splendid of all its triumphs, 
although, at first view, it might not seem any thing more than 
an ordinary exercise of the power of the Church to define and 
declare her faith. This is true under two aspects. Thefirst 
of these is the exhibition of unity of faith, under the infallible 
authority which is centred in the See of St. Peter, and 
which binds together the entire body of the episcopate, 
the priesthood, and the laity throughout the whole world. 
In this age of doubt, dissension, and chaotic confusion, 
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outside the Catholic Church, the united acclaim of two 
hundred millions of human voices in assent to a definition 
of a doctrine of faith, is a grand as well as a unique spec- 
tacle. All the principal races of humanity, divisions of the 
earth, nations, languages, schools of theology and _ phileso- 
phy, and forms of political and social organization, have 
shared in thisact. It was a Catholic, universal act of hu- 
manity ; for it was an act of the only organized body in 
which entire humanity and the whole globe is represented. 
Outside of this organization humanity has no unity, and 
never consents in any thing beyond the elementary prin- 
ciples of human reason and of the law of nature. It exists 
in fragments, all of which have been broken off from the 
original and organized body, which is the Catholic Church. 
This act, then, was an act of the human race in its unity, 
paying the homage of universal reason to the truth, as 
declared by Truth’s wnerring tribunal. This is the first 
aspect of the case. The second is that this act was the 
highest possible glorification of human nature, and the 
highest possible exaltation of man, and as such in complete 
harmony with the dominant sentiment of the Nineteenth 
Century, which ought to recognize in this act, the most sub- 
lime expression of itself which is possible. The character- 
istic sentiment pervading the Nineteenth Century is a high 
appreciation of the excellence of the rational and immortal 
nature of man, combined with an anticipation of unlimited 
progress towards a sublime destiny. According to Catholic 
doctrine, the Blessed Virgin Mary is the first and chief of 
merely human beings, the model of human nature according 
to the original and perfect ideal, and a specimen of what 
human nature is capable of becoming, when favored to the 
highest possible degree by the Creator, and exalted to the 
highest dignity which a pure creature can attain by a per- 
fect correspondence with divine grace. Thus, in declar- 
ing the entire exemption of Mary, “our tainied nature’s 
solitary boast,” as Wordsworth beautifully calls her, from 
the degradation of the Fall, the Catholic Church has glori- 
fied the human race. She has done so, not merely by de- 
claring the glory of one individual, placed at the summit of 
humanity, but by showing what every individual may attain 
to bya right use of reason and free will, assisted by divine 
grace, For the only difference between Mary and the rest 
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of mankind is, that she was placed at the outset of her 
existence on that pyramid of sanctity, which we can only 
reach by a lifetime of toil, and that she has reached its 
summit, whereas we can only attain a lower elevation on its 
sides. But the human race may see in Mary a pledge of 
its own complete redemption from all the degradation of 
the Fall ; understanding by the human race that portion 
of human beings, who by the right use of free-will and 
divine grace really fulfil the destiny for which God has ap- 
pointed thera, and excluding those who lose their place in 
the redeemed, the regenerated humanity of which Jesus 
Christ is the Head. 

We have now brought the first part of our subject toa 
close. We have shown a part of what Catholicity has done 
in the Nineteenth Century, and how it has thus far remained 
its dominant principle. And what in fine is the Nineteenth 
Century ? Why is it called the nineteenth ? It is because 
this number designates the age of the Catholic Church, the 
time that has passed since her foundation ; and the civilized 
world reckons time only by the duration of this immutable 
Church. Yes, the Catholic Church has secured the Nine- 
teenth Century. It has already passed its meridian, and its 
close is drawing near. ‘Those who are now infants will al- 
ready be some years advanced into the succeeding age, before 
they have reached their fiftieth year, and will be occupied 
with the events and changes which the Twentieth C entury 
is destined to bring forth. Meanwhile, we m: ay apply the 
argunnent of Paley in regard to Christianity, and predict, 
that as the Catholic Church has already triumphed over 
the most adverse influences which can possibly be imagined, 
so she will continue to triumph over every new combin: ition 
of those same influences which can possibly be brought to 
bear against her in future ages. In the words of an elo- 
quent writer, deeply hostile to the Catholic Church, Lord 
Macaulay, which, though often quoted, we will venture to 
quote once more, however familiar they may be to the 
reader : 

“The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere an- 
tique, but full of life and youthful vigor. The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends of the 
world missionaries as zealous as those who landed in Kent 
with Augustine ; and still confronting hostile kings with 
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the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. The 
number of her children is greater than in any former age. 
Her acquisitions in the New World have more than com- 
pensated her for what she has lost in the Old. Her spirit- 
ual ascendency extends over the vast countries which lie 
between the plains of Missouri and Cape Horn—countries 
which, a century hence, may not improbably contain a pop- 
ulation as large as that which now inhabits Europe. The 
members of her community are certainly not fewer than 
one hundred and fifty millions, and it will be difficult to 
show that all the other Christian sects united amount to 
one hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign 
that indicates that the term of her long dominion is ap- 
proaching. She saw the commencement “of all the govern- 
ments, and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in this world ; and we feel no assurance that she is 
not destined to see the end of them all. She was great 
and respected before the Saxon set foot in Britain—before 
the Frank had passed the Rhine—when Grecian eloquence 
still flourished at Antioch, when idols were still worshipped 
in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in undi- 
minished vigor, when some traveller from New Zealand 
shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul's.” 

We have nothing to add to this testimony, forced, we 
may well believe, by the irresistible power of truth, from 
the lips of a man whose whole mind is imbued with the 
spirit of the Nineteenth Century. When an enemy pays 
such a reluctant but splendid tribute to our Church, we 
are certaiuly justified in expressing the profound conviction 
that, though changing eras may supplant each other, na- 
tions and empires pass away, society and the world assume 
continually new forms and phases of existence, she, the 
Catholic Church, the Catholic Religion, will remain, like 
God, unchangeable, and like him, eternal. A. 
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Art. IlI.—Alice Sherwin ; A Tale of the Days of Sir 
Thomas More. By C. J. M. New York: D. & J. 
Sapuier & Co. 1858, 12mo. pp. 309. 


Tunis able and interesting historical novel is reprinted 
from the English, and has been ascribed, we know not 
whether justly or not, to the distinguished author of Sun- 
day in London—a convert from Anglicanism, who deserves 
the thanks of every English speaking Catholic for the valu- 
able contributions he has made since his conversion, and is 
still making, to English Catholic literature. But by 
whomsoever written, Alice Sherwin is, so far as we know 
the most successful attempt at the genuine historical 
novel by a Catholic author yet made in our language, and 
gives goodly promise that in due time, we shall take our 
proper rank in this department of literature, rendered so 
popular by the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
The author has a cultivated mind, a generous and loving’ 
spirit, and more than usual knowledge of the play of the 
passions and the workings of the human heart. He has 
studied with care and discernment the epoch of Sir Thomas 
More, or, as we prefer to say, of Henry VIII., and has suc- 
cessfully seized its principal features, its costume and man- 
ners, and its general spirit, and paints them in vivid colors, 
and with a bold and free pencil, though after all with more 
talent and skill than genius in its highest sense. We miss 
in him that half unexpressed poetry, that magic of ro- 
mance, which gives to the Waverly Novels their fascin: ition 
for readers of all ages, renders each character introduced 
not life-like, but living, and fixes in the heart as well as in 
the memory, each river, lake, burn, hill or glen, described, 
and makes it an object of romantic interest and literary 
pilgrimage. Scott has won the affections of all his readers 
for his native land, and made ‘every spot touched by his 
genius hallowed ground. No writer that we are aware of, 
has done as much for England, and none for Ireland, more 
abundant than England, one would think, in poetic mate- 
rials and poetic associations. Gerald Griffin, a true poet, 
and worthy of Ireland’s love and veneration, has indeed 
spread a halo around the Irish peasant, but he does not, to 
the stranger, consecrate and render dear and sacred for the 
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affections the soil and scenery of Ireland. We have never 
been in Scotland ; it is the land neither of our ancestors 
nor of our religion ; yet Scott has made us feel towards it 
almost as we do towards our own native land, and turn 
fondly to her hills and glens as we do to those with which 
we were so familiar in our own childhood’s home, and 
which we carry with us however far from that home we 
may travel. No English writer makes us feel the same 
towards England, though it was the land of our ancestors, 
and through them we share in her old chivalry, brave deeds, 
and glorious achievements. Her language and literature 
are ours, and we are not without admiration for her bold 
and adventurous spirit, her brave and energetic character, 
and the many noble and generous qualities of her heart ; 
and yet to us she is, after all, prosaic, matter-of-fact, and 
her poets with their nearly idolatrous worship of nature 
and natural scenery fail to render her soil poetic, classic 
ground. ‘The only spots that are so to us, are those conse- 
crated by her naive old ballads, or those touched by the 
wand of “ the wizard of the North.” 

Alice Sherwin, true, beautiful, and rich as it is, is to 
us more of a prose composition than a poem, and is to be 
judged in the main as a work of talent, learning, and indus- 
try ; not that the author lacks either fancy or imagination ; 
not that his work has no true poetic interest ; but the 
thought and the imagination, the history and the fiction, 
are rather placed in juxtaposition or mixed up together, 


than chemically amalgamated. The work in the mind of 


the reader is not a uniform whole, and lacks, at least for 
us, unity of interest. It contains a beautiful and well- 
developed love story, but they who read, as we did, for that, 
are likely to skip the history and the graver matters intro- 
duced, and ‘they who read for the history and the graver 
matters are likely to skip the love story. We very soon 
became interested in the destined lovers, Aubrey and Alice, 
and we felt that whatever was not immediately related to 
them.and their fortunes was impertinent, an intrusion, how- 
eyer true, just, or important in itself. Instead of our in- 
terest in them preparing us to take an interest in the 
graver matters described or discussed, it made us regard 
these matters as the entrance of a stranger to disturb the 
delicious téte-a-tcte of two young lovers in the first flush 
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of their love. What to them, all absorbed in their fresh 
young love, all in all to each other, and what to us who 
are not ashamed to sympathize with them, are the Cardi- 
nal, the King, Sir Thomas More, priests and friars, the 
affairs of state, or of the C hurch, the upheavings of the 
world itself! The monk who is welcome is Father Hough- 
ton, who wrests the upraised dagger from the false knight, 
and saves Aubrey from an inopportune death. That was a 
good monk, a brave heart and a stalwart arm had he. We 
love Aubrey and Alice from the first. They are two noble 
and beautiful creations, and make us half qualify the re- 
mark, that the author writes with talent rather than with 
genius, and prove that he is, at least, not without genius. 
sut he concentrates the interest which readers like us feel 
too strongly in them, or rather does not sufficiently blend 
it with the interest we know we ought to take in the grave 
historical characters and events introduced, and which raise 
the work above a mere tale of domestic affection, and give 
it its high character and importance. The two interests 
are distinct, do not grow one out of the other, or run one 
into the other, but sometimes interfere with each other— 
an objection, by the way, we make also to The Last of the 
Barons, and which proves that its distinguished author,, 
with all his versatile talent and genius, is not perfectly at 
home in the historical novel. It is one thing to mix up a love 
story with grave historical, political, or religious events, 
and another to make the interest of the one blend in with 
and enhance the interest of the other. They who cannot 
make the two interests one in effect should subordinate one 
of them to theother. Yet though Alice Sherwin, judging 
from the effect its perusal produced on us, is faulty in this 
respect, it is not peculiarly so, or so much so as most his- 
torical novels, 

But leaving Alice Sherwin as a romance, and turning 
to it as a grave work, for such it is, on the scenes, events, 
personages, and passions most noteworthy in England at 
the epoch of the schism, or rather just preceding its full 
consummation, we cannot easily speak of it in too high 
terms. It is deeply interesting, and possesses rare histori- 
cal value. There is no work in our language, that we have 
seen, which within so brief a compass gives the general 
reader so clear an insight into the characters, passions, 
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and events of the religious revolution which then took 
place in England, or which, upon the whole, offers so just 
an appreciation of the principal actors who favored it, and 
of the noble-minded and leal-hearted men and women who 
willingly sacrificed themselves on the altar of truth and 
virtue to avert it. The real history of the so-called Prot- 
estant Reformation has never yet been written , and we have 
no expectation that it ever will be. Its causes were many 
and often widely divergent, and its chief promoters acted 
from mixed motives, and from very different motives at dif- 
ferent stages in their career. The author has to a certain 
extent introduced us behind the scenes, and given us par- 
tial glimpses of the state of society in which it took place, 
and of the secret passions and motives which produced it. 
He has read much on the subject, and knows better than 
most writers its real history, but we think there are deeper 
views than he takes, that need to be taken, if we would 
really comprehend the movement. Our Catholic writers 
generally, as well as our author, ascribe, in our judgment, 
too much influence to Henry’s divorce case. We look upon 
that, as we have often stated, as the eccasion rather than 
the cause of the schism with the Holy See. We certainly 
have no sympathy with Henry, but we cannot deny that 
‘he was the most intellectual, cultivated, and theological ly 
learned temporal sovereign of his time ; he had a clear 
mind, strong convictions, and an indomitable will, com- 
bined with qualities that made him loved as a man by such 
men as Cardinal Wolsey and Sir Thomas More ; and how- 
ever absorbing his love of pleasure or violent and stormy 
his passions, we do not believe he was a man to take so 
important a step as separating his kingdom from Rome, 
unless it had the approval of his cooler judgment and ma- 
turer deliberation. They might hasten or retard the 
execution of his resolution, but could not have been the 
governing motives of its formation. 

That Henry had become weary of Katherine, grown 
old and infirm, and wished to be released from her, so that 
he might marry another, especially after having felt the 
fascination of the wit and beauty of Anne Boleyn, we do 
not deny ; but we have no suflicient reason to assert that 
the conscientious scruples he alleged as to his marriage 
with his brother’s widow were all a hypocritical pretext. 
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There was for him, a king, who allowed himself great lati- 
tude, no cogent reason for havi ing his marriage with Kath- 
erine annulled in order to solace his unlawful passion for 
his mistress, any thing but remarkable for her cold and 
rigid virtue, and whom he himself sent after a brief period 
to the block for her infidelity. Henry’s marriage with 
Katherine, Arthur’s widow, was unlawful and invalid 
without the papal dispensation, by the laws of the Church 
and of the state. Both before and after the schism, 
Henry professed to believe in the Catholic Church, and was 
in faith, sincerely, we doubt not, as much of a Catholic as 
one can be who rejects the Papacy and refuses to obey 
the Pope. Undoubtedly not to hold the Pope to be the 
vicar of Jesus Christ, and visible head, by divine institu- 
tion, of the Church on earth, is to have no Catholic faith at 
all ; but so it would seem held not and never had held Henry, 
and so held not his courtiers, the parliament, and the chief 
men of his kingdom. Undoubtedly in his book against 
Luther, in defence of the Seven Sacraments, for which the 
Pope conceded him the title of Defender of the Faith, he 
uses strong expressions, too strong for Sir Thomas More, 
in favor of the Papacy ; but he.takes very good care not to 
commit himself to the essentially papal constitution of the 
Church, or to the doctrine that the Pope holds his author- 
ity by divine right. He recognizes the Pope as head of 
the Church, but most probably “held that he was so only by 
human right, and therefore might be displaced bya sover- 
eign in his own realm, without breaking the integrity of 
the Church or impairing her faculties, In such case a 
papal dispensation could have no force, save when a dispen- 
sation from a mere papal regulation, in foro conscientie. 
It would not, then, be sufficient to authorize his marriage 
with Katherine, supposing her previous marriage with his 
brother Arthur had been consummated. 

Henry comprehended better than most of his contem- 
poraries, the reach of the great movements then in progress 
on the Continent, and not unfelt in his own kingdom. To 
him, without firm faith in its divine institution, the Papacy 
must have appeared as on the eve of being abolished 
throughout Christendom. The age was profoundly anti- 
papal. The sovereigns, princes, and nobility of the time 
hardly believed in God, far less in the Papacy. As far as 
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directed solely against the Pope, they even favored Lu- 
ther’s movement. The Emperor Maximilian had written to 
the Elector of Saxony, to take heed that no harm came 
to Luther, for they might have occasion to use him against 
Rome. Charles V. respected the Papacy only so far as 
he could make it subserve his political interests, and 
Francis I., who brought the Turks against the emperor in 
Hungary, Italy, and Spain, was ready to support the 
Pope against Charles, or to league himself with Henry 
against the Papacy. All the states of Europe seem to 
have lost sight of the spiritual character of the Pope, and 
to have looked upon him only as a temporal prince in pos- 
session of vast ecclesiastical power which he could bring to 
bear in their favor or against them, as he pleased. Henry 
might well believe the anti-papal policy would prevail in the 
conflict of nations and of parties, and papal dispensations 
come to be counted for nothing. In such case, the legiti- 
macy of his daughter Mary, which the French ambassador 
had already affected to doubt, might be questioned, and 
grave disputes arise as to the succession, accompanied 
by a civil war perhaps as disastrous as that which was 
hardly closed between York and Lancaster. It is not 
necessary then, if we take Henry’s point of view, to main- 
tain abs lutely that his alleged scruples and reasons were 
simply hypocritical, sugge sted solely by his unlawful pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn. There is no need of painting the 
devil blacker than he is, and Henry should have the benefit 
of every reasonable doubt. Even bad men may on some 
subjects have honest scruples, and we should remember 
that the Catholic cause gains nothing by representing its 
enemies as worse than they really were. Henry was sur- 
rounded by men far his inferiors, and whether friends or 
enemies, though they might state facts, they were quite 
inadequate to interpret his motives or his character, and we 
confess we have little respect for their opinions. 

The common theory on the subject is, that Henry till 


drawn away from his faith and his God, by that “ strange’ 


woman,” Anne Boleyn, was a firm Papist, and a loyal ser- 
vant of the Pope. This theory makes the English schism 
a very pretty romance, and one which may be read without 
the trouble of thinking. We do not deny the fiery and 
passionate nature of Henry, we do not deny the influence 
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of an unlawful passion,—all the more powerful because un- 
lawful in a man of his temperament, but we cannot accept 
the romance for history. Politics, when France was seeking 
to possess herself of Italy, as they have his successors even 
in our own day, had made Henry the ally of the Pope, 
and continued to make him so, till the moves on the polit- 
ical chess-board had changed the position of parties, and 
placed him on the side of France, in opposition to the em- 
peror, whose aunt he had espoused. When France was at 
war with the Pope, for Italy, Henry joined the league 
against the French king, and invaded his kingdom, evi- 
dently hoping to make himself its real as well as its titu- 
lar king. ‘This was his ambition, and as long as he had 
any prospect of gratifying it, he remained the ally of the 
Pope. But this ambition was viewed with no favor by 
Charles V., into whose hands by the fortune of war the 
French king had fallen. Charles defeated Henry’s ambi- 
tion by liberating, on comparatively moderate terms, his 
prisoner, and permitting him to return and defend his 
kingdom. This made Henry, stirred on no doubt by 
Wolsey, who had his own private grievances against 
Charles, the enemy of the emperor, and the ally of Fran- 
cis against him. When the emperor and the Pope became 
reconciled and agreed in the same line of policy, it made 
him the enemy of the Pope. But this alliance with the 
Pope was one of political, not religious interests ; and we 
have no reason to suppose that Henry in forming it was 
governed by other motives than his successors have been in 
their alliances with the Grand Turk. In the wars grow- 
ing out of the French revolution, we saw England and 
Russia on the side of the Pope, and it was by the aid of 
England and Russia, against the nominally Catholic powers 
of France and Austria, that Consalvi, in the Congress of 
Vienna, succeeded in obtaining the restoration and guar- 
anty of the temporal estates of the Pope. Yet these are 
the two great anti-papal states of the modern world, Noth- 
ing can, therefore, be concluded from the fact that Henry 
supported at one time the papal politics, while they coin- 
cided with his own, in favor of his attachment to the 
Papacy, or in favor of his belief in the essentially papal 
constitution of the Church. The alterations made by his 
own hand in his coronation oath immediately after having 
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taken it, explanatory of the sense in which he had taken 
it, afford conclusive evidence that on his ascending the 
throne he was no Papist, and that his convictions were in 
substance the same that he avowed after the schism. Even 
then he placed the royal dignity above the papal, and sub- 
ordinated the exercise of the papal prerogatives to the civil 
laws and customs of his kingdom. Our view of the matter 
is that Henry’s convictions, although they may have been 
more fully developed i in process of time and by the course 
of events, underwent no substantial change from his coro- 
nation to the day of his death, that neither before nor after 
the schism was he a true, loyal Papist. We place no reliance 
on what is told us of the new views opened up to him by 
Cranmer and Cromwell. Henry had scarcely his superior 
in theological knowledge in his kingdom, and he was vain 
of that knowledge and fond of showing it. He may have 
flattered as well as used Cranmer and Cromwell as his in- 
struments, but he would never have suffered them to be his 
masters or his teachers. With this view of his case, the 
pretty romance disappears, and the divorce question is im- 
portant only in its bearings on his relation with the 
emperor and his alliance with Francis I. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that had Clement VII. without any hesita- 
tion declared the dispensation obtained from Julius ITI. 
insufficient in consequence of some informality or a false 
assumption of facts, annulled his marriage with Katherine, 
and granted him full permission to marry again, whether 
Anne Joleyn or any other lady he preferred, that it would 
have retained Henry in his obedience, that it would have 
materially changed the result, or even delayed the march 
of events. 

While Henry was the ally of the Pope and had favors 
to ask of him, he no doubt did not contemplate breaking 
with the papal authority. He then could and did address 
the Holy Father in respectful and suitable terms, and we 
presume, if there had been no change in his politics, and 
if it had not been for the strong anti-papal movements 
going on especially in Germany, he might have lived and 
died as good a Catholic as his unamiable and miserly father, 
Henry Tudor. These things directed his attention to the 
subject, and afforded him the opportunity of declaring 
formally his kingdom independent of the See of Rome, and 
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of withdrawing his clergy from the papal jurisdiction. In 
fact, Henry in doing this did far less than is commonly 
supposed. He in reality only followed out what long had 
been the policy of the English government, of the “lords 
and commons, as well asthe monarch. The civil authority 
had long before Henry, virtually, if not indeed formally, 
rejected the Papacy, and separated the Church in England 
from the chair of Peter. When Henry ascended the 
English throne, as a writer of a series of masterly articles 
in the Dublin Review seems to us to have fully proved, 
the Pope could not, as far as the civil law went, exercise 
one particle even of ecclesiastical power in the realm 
without the royal license. No papal legate could be re- 
ceived or exercise his functions, no appeals could be made 
to the papal courts,no communication by bishop or priest 
could be held with Rome without the license of the king. 
The Constitutions of Clarendon, held always to be in force 
by the Government and Crown lawyers, and the terrible 
statute of Premunire, made the Church in England vir- 
tually as independent of the papal authority and as de- 
pendent on the temporal power as is the present Anglican 
Establishment. Henry really did nothing, so far as we 
have been able to discover, that. tr: inscended the constitu- 
tion and laws of his kingdom, as he found them on his ac- 
cession to the throne. In substance, all he did was to 
withhold the royal license where he had a legal right to 
withhold it, and to embody in a declaratory act what was 
already and long had been the civil law of England as 
understood by England herself; he claimed or exercised 
no power, at least in principle, that had not been claimed and 
exercised by his predecessors, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, from the Norman Conquest, and from Edward III. 
with the consent or acquiescence of all orders in the state. 
It would be well for those who pretend that the Church in 
the Middle Ages held all civil governments in tutelage, and 
had every thing her own way, to study with a little more 
care the civil legislation of the period. They will find 
that as modern nations were formed and developed them- 
selves, their constant struggle was to destroy the legal 
rights and independence of the Church in their respective 
dominions, and to make the exercise of the papal power 
dependent on the royal or imperial license. Legislation, 
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wherever there was a legislature, was profoundly anti-papal, 
and the most so in the States which were freest, or in which 
the power of the monarch was the most restricted,—a fact 
which no doubt is the reason why so many European Catho- 
lics are still so favorable to monarchy, and so opposed to par- 
liamentary government. We have no right therefore to throw 
the whole blame of the English schism on Henry, who 
only carried out the policy of his predecessors and the 
English parliament, at least from Edward IIl. Though 
of Welsh and therefore of Celtic descent, Henry was the 
best type of the modern English character we have found, 
and say what we will, “ bluff King Harry ” is still a special 
favorite with the genuine Englishman. His insisting on 
observing the forms of law in divorcing, condemning, and 
executing one wife before marrying another, is in strict 
accordance with the English respect for legal order. Not 
improperly has he been called “ Henry the Wife-Slayer,” 
but he took good care always to slay his wives by the hand 
of the public executioner. It is the English custom to do, 
through courts of justice and under form of law, what in 
other countries, if done at all, is usually done by open 
violence, secret poisonings, or private assassins. England 
seldom fails to find, or to make, a law to her purpose, or to 
obtain a court and jury prepared to rid her of an individual 
whose removal she desires. It is the advantage of self-gov- 
ernment. 

The dispute occasioned by the demand of his divorce 
from Katherine, the political complications of the time, and 
the anti-papal movements in progress on the continent 
brought matters to a crisis, and afforded Henry the oppor- 
tunity to give the coup de grace to the anti-papal policy 
long adopted and steadily pursued by the English gov- 
ernment ; but they did not, in our judgment, change his 
convictions, or convert him from a sound Papist to a devout 
Anglican, Our theory is that he simply seized upon the occa- 
sion to carry out his convictions, and to place himself and his 
kingdom openly and avowedly, in the attitude demanded 
by the civil constitution and laws of England as they 
already existed. The success with which he did it, with 
which he openly excluded the Pope from England and ap- 
propriated the functions of the Papacy to the crown, proves 
his great personal popularity and intluence ; but it proves 
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still more strikingly the low state to which the Papacy had 
fallen in the convictions and affections of the English people. 
The usual theory among English and even continental 
Catholic writers is, that the English schism—we say schism, 
because, during Henry’s lifetime, the movement went hard- 
ly beyond—was effected by the king and court against the 
convictions and wishes of the great body of the nation. 
We have found no evidence of this. The parliament, lords 
and commons, the more active, energetic, and influential 
portion of the people supported the king with alacrity, and 
would, apparently, have gone much farther than he was 
willing to go, had he not restrained them. Left to them- 
selves, the great mass of the people, no doubt, would have 
vegetated, as their fathers had done, in nominal communion 
with Rome, for the mass of the people usually, when left 
to their own course, pursue the old beaten track, ramble on 
in the old ruts, from generation to generation. We have 
ourselves seen among the Habitans in Canada, oxen at 
work, with the yoke placed in front of the head, and fast- 
ened to the horns. It is only recently that the mass of the 
population of any country has begun to live an intellectual 
life, or to have any thoughts or aspirations of their own, 
The great body of the thinking, active, representative peo- 
ple of England went with Henry, and the English nation, 
as a nation, not he alone, must be held responsible for the 
schism and consequent heresy. The movement, as far as 
Henry carried it, was a national movement, if ever a na- 
tional movement there was ; no order or representative body 
in the state or kingdom offered it any serious opposition. 
The primate, W arehi am, Archbishop ‘of Canterbury, and 
even Fisher, Bishop of Rochester , as far as we can discover, 
assented in convocation to the declaration of the royal su- 
premacy, which Henry obtained from the clergy, with the 
cowardly and pri actically unmeaning salvo, ‘‘as far as the 
laws of Christ allow.” The only voice we hear in convo- 
cation protesting against declaring with that salvo the 
king the supreme visible head of the Church within the 
realm, was that of Tunstall, Bishop of Durham. We hope 
Fisher was not present in convocation. If he was, and 
made no protest, his death a short time afterwards, by or- 
der of the king, must be regarded as an expiation, as well 
asa martyrdom, ‘The conduct of the great body of the 
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bishops and clergy during the whole struggle, is fearfully 


instructive as to the profoundly anti-papal character of 


England at the time, and bears unimpeachable testimony 
to the false, or defective theological teaching which must 
have for a long time been current in the kingdom. Neither 
king nor parliament, neither lords nor commons, neither 
the clergy nor the people, regarded themselves in separat- 
ing from the Pope as separating from the Catholic Church, 
or as abandoning any substantive portion of the Catholic 


faith. Give all the play you will to the base passions of 


individuals, to pride, ambition, covetousness, bribery, cor- 
ruption, there remains still the fact of a whole nation sep- 
arating from the Pope, and yet believing itself not separat- 
ing from unity, or ceasing to be Catholic, to be accounted 
for, and which you can account for only by assuming 
that the faithful did not generally believe in the essentially 
papal constitution of the Church. A thousand Cranmers 
pe Cromwells, armed with all the force of law, and pow- 

r of the state, could never have separated a nation from 
the papal authority, without the people believing they had 
separated from the Catholic C hurch, if they had been 
taught to hold that the Church and the Papacy are insep- 
arable and indistinguishable. All the clergy who adhered 
to Henry were not cowards, cringing slaves, base time-serv- 
ers, ready to disavow their honest convictions, at the 
summons of the king and parliament. There were in Eng- 
land, as well as elsewhere, brave men, men of learning, 
strong convictions, and honorable character , who adhered 
to the so-called Reformation, and gave it a prestige in the 
eyes of the world. We gain nothing by painting them all 
as moral monsters, for we must remember that they had all 
been baptized and brought up, nominally at least, in the 
Catholic communion. 

The Protestant movement in Germany, and with which 
Henry’s schismatical movement coalesced in the succeeding 
reign, owes its origin, as we have more than once endeav- 
ored to prove, not solely to the personal depravity of the 
actors, not to the abuses prevalent in the Church, not to 
the general relaxation of manners and morals, or even the 
scandalous lives of ecclesiastics, whether dignified or undig- 
nified—for these were nowhere worse than in Italy, and 
Italy remained papal—but to the growing influence of 
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monarchical centralism, to the development of distinct na- 
tionalities, and their reaction against the cosmopolitan 
tendency of the papal unity, and to the fact that public 
opinion at the opening of the sixteenth century was pro- 
foundly anti-papal. It is evident to the student of history, 
that for whatever reason, the guardians of the faith had 
failed, for more than one generation, to instruct the faith- 
ful, as they should be instructed, with regard to the true 
place, office, and position of the Papacy in the kingdom of 
Christ, and had suffered them to grow up with the error,— 
not reduced to a formula, and only vaguely floating in the 
mind, we grant ,—that the C hurch in her essential Consti- 
tution is Episcopal, or Presbyterian, rather than P apal. No 
doubt they taught coldly and form: ally, that the Pope is the 
visible head of the C hurch, and to be obeyed as such ; but 
they failed to make them see and understand that the 
Church is essentially Papal, and that without the Papacy 
the Church as Christ founded it is inconceivable. The 
people saw and understood little of the Papacy, save in its 
political relations with their princes, who generally held it 
to be constituted only by human right. They saw their 
princes almost always in quarrel with the Pope, when not 
waging open war against him, and heard them constantly 
complaining of his bad faith, his ambition, his arrogance, 
and his usurpations. How were the people, though coldly 
and formally taught that the Pope is the visible head of the 
Church, to have a proper appreciation of the Papacy, or to 
preserve for the Holy Father the love and reverence due to 
his character, when they continually heard him denounced 
by their princes, and were much more carefully taught to 
be loyal to the prince than they were to be obedient to the 
sovereign Pontiff; or when they saw, as they usually did, 
their own bishops and clergy sustaining their temporal 
prince, blessing the arms of his soldiers, and offering up 
prayers for his success in open war against the Pope ? 
When they saw their own bishops and clergy bearing all 
the arms their state admitted against the sovereign Pontiff, 
how could they regard him, as, under God, the source of all 
ecclesiastical authority, and essential not only to the order, 
but to the very being of the Church ? 

Incalculable as have been the evils of the Protestant 
movement, this good has resulted from it, that the Pope 
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has, in a measure, been liberated from those political rela- 
tions and complications which, for so long a time, made the 
faithful almost lose sight of his sacred character as the head 
of the spiritual society founded by our Lord, and that the 
faithful have been brought nearer the Holy Father, and 
more explicitly taught that to be Catholics they must be 
Papists, that our Lord founded his Church on Peter, and 
that Peter lives, teaches, and governs in his successors in 
the See of Rome. The early Popes nearly all suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and in every age, the Papacy is the first and last 
object of attack by the enemies of the Church. Unhappi- 
ly, too, the Papacy is precisely the point on which weak, 
timid, and worldly minded Catholics, wise, prudent, and 
safe men as they esteem themselves, are the most yielding, 
and the most ready to make concessions which only embar- 
rass the Holy See, ‘and weake r: our lines of defence. With- 
out the Pope there is no Catholic Church, without the 
Catholic Church there is no Christian religion, and without 
the Christian religion there is no redemption, no remission 
of sins, no salvation, no eternal beatitude. All rests on 
Peter, and Peter rests on Christ, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end, perfect God and perfect man. 
What greater folly or madness then, than to suffer the very 
foundation to be undermined, and to busy ourselves, while 
the sappers and miners are at work, with simply protecting 
the ornaments and decorations of the temple. Defend suc- 
cessfully the Pope, and you successfully defend all; lose 
the Pope, and you lose all. The whole history of the 
Church proves that the only effectual way to defend truth 
and unity against heresy and schism is, to guard and de- 
fend the Chair of Peter. The life-seat of the Church is 
there. There is the heart which receives and circulates the 
life-current through even the extremities. That once 
broken, that once hindered. from performing its functions, 
death follows, the Church is a lifeless mass, a putrid corpse, 
and the sooner it is buried from the sight, the better. Udi 
Petrus, ibi Ecclesia, is not a mere rhetorical flourish, but 
simple, sober truth. Tow, then, is it possible to have pa- 
tience, if we may so speak, with those Kpiscopalian, Pres- 
byterian, or Erastian Catholics, who shriek out with alarm 
whenever the prerogatives of Peter are strongly and boldly 
asserted, who shrink aghast at the appellation of Ul- 
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tramontane, as if to agree with Rome were to upset Christ’s 
kingdom, and who seek in every conceivable way, and by 
all manner of subtile distinctions, without absolutely deny- 
ing the faith, to explain away the rights of the Holy See, 
and to thwart the Pope in the just exercise of his legitimate 
powers? On the Papacy, if anywhere, there should be 
true firmness, heroic courage, no compromise, no concession, 
no hesitation, no quailing, even though oppused by all the 
craft of politicians, all the wrath of kings, and all the rage 
of hell. 

Yet it is on this point that the instruction of the faith- 
ful seems to us the most defective, and the most striking 
want we detect among them is a hearty, unswerving love 
and devotion to the Holy Father. We find many who can 
throw up their caps and shout Lvviva Pio Nono ! who can 
never be induced to shout Lvviva il Santo Padre! We 
know not Pio Nono, but we do know, love, honor, venerate, 
and, we hope, are prepared to die for a1 Sunto Padre. In 
his voice we hear the voice of God speaking to us through 
his Vicar on earth. We may highly esteem the man for 
his personal virtues, but it is the Pope, not the man, we 
venerate and obey. ‘To us it seems the only effectual way 
to guard against heresy and schism is to have the great 
body of the faithful believe and understand that the 
Church is essentially Papal, that to teach and govern 
in Christ's kingdom are Apostolic functions, that the Apos- 
tolate remains in the Successor of Peter alone, and that all 
who have authority to do either derive it from God through 
him. Louis XIV. said, L’Ltat, c'est moi; in a far higher 
and truer sense, when ‘he spe aks as the Vicar of Christ, 
may the Pope, without pride or arrogance, say L’ Eglise, 
cest mot, for the Church is the body of Christ, even in 
some sense, Christ himself. Once thoroughly instructed on 
this point, no Catholic can be seduced into schism through 
ignorance, and whoever becomes a schismatic, must become 
one with his eyes open, deliberately, from malice afore- 
thought, and till prepared for schism, no one can ever be- 
come a formal heretic. ‘This is wherefore, in season and 
out of season, we so earnestly insist on the Papal Consti- 
tution of the Church, 

The author of Alice Sherwin takes, upon the whole, a 
favorable view uf Henry’s minister, Cardinal Wolsey, and, 
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for the most part, defends him. There may have been worse 
men than Wolsey, who have worn the purple, but we 
think the Church could hardly have had a worse represent- 
ative in England at the time. We reject the infamous 
charges preferred against him after his disgrace, though 
subscribed by Sir Thomas More, and we think not unfavo- 
rably of his deportment and sentiments after his fall, 
though we should respect him more, if he had felt the loss 
of the king’s favor less keenly, and had more distinctly 
remembered that he was still Archbishop of York, and a 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. Wolsey was a vain, 
ambitious, worldly-minded, unscrupulous man, precisely one 
of those men who bring discredit on Churchmen, and tend 
to alienate the affections of serious and simple minds from 
the Church. He was magnificent, a lover of the arts, and 
4 liberal patron of learning and the learned. He was a 
skilful and in general a successful diplomatist, an able 
minister, and a passable Lord High Chancellor ; but he 
was a crafty politician rather than a great statesman, and 
carried out in all its perfection the policy set forth and 
commended by Machiavelli in his Principe, and which the 
moral sense of the world repudiates. As a Churchman, and 
as the Papal legate, he forgot the interests of religion, ‘sub- 
ordinated the interests of the Church to those of the king- 
dom, and used her revenues to aggrandize himself and his 
prince. He did more to shake the stability of the Church 
in England than the worst of his contemporaries. Kathe- 
rine believed to the last, that it was he who first suggested 
to Henry the project of a divorce, and it is certain that he 
favored Henry’s divorce from Katherine, though not his 
marriage with the giddy daughter of a Norfolk squire. It 
coincided with his policy of detaching Henry from his alli- 
ance with the Emperor, and forming an alliance with the 
French king. It is precisely at this period, when the 
French ambassador raises a doubt as to the legitimacy of 
the princess Mary, moved thereto not improbably by Wol- 
sey, that we first hear of Henry’s scruples. The political 
complications, as they are now called in diplomatic lan- 
guage, which led to the open rupture of Henry with the 
Pope, were of Wolsey’s formation, though whether of his 
own motion, or under the instructions of Henry, we are not 
able to decide. 
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However skilful as a diplomatist, able as a politician, 
or great as an administrator, Wolsey was not a great man, 
and is but a dwarf by the side of the great Spaniard, Car- 
dinal Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo and Regent of Spain, 
the only prelate and statesman of the time ‘who seems to 
have appreciated the significance of the Protestant move- 
ment, and taken effective measures to counteract it. Wol- 
sey c smprehended nothing of that movement, and intrigued, 
by means that proved him wholly unfit for the elevation he 
aspired to, to be raised to the Papal throne, when, if he 
had been a great man, he would have seen that the Papacy 
was already engaged in the most terrible struggle that it 
had ever encountered, and that the most fearful revolution 
of the modern world was already in progress. ‘Till he lost the 
king’s favor, he was devoted to the king, and though a 
Prince of the Church, studied only to advance the interests 
of his temporal sovereign, and through him his own. He 
was for the King against the Pope, unless he could be made 
Pope himself. Henry he regarded as his master, and was 
ready to serve him in any thing, if, at the same time, he 
could serve himself. That he never really lost his faith, 
his conduct after his fall, sufficiently proves, but though 
aspiring to the tiara, he evidently was but a sorry Papist, 
and regarded the Pope, though wielding immense ecclesias- 
tical power and patronage, very much in the light of a tem- 
poral sovereign. Even after his fall and repentance, even 
in his dying confession, we have no expression of filial love 
and reverence for the Holy Father, and so far as the Pa- 
pacy is concerned, we recollect no word that might not 
have entered into the dying confession of any Protestant 
Archbishop of York, or of Canterbury. 

‘he author calls his book a Tale of the Days of Sir 
Thomas More, and of course regards that eminent man 
as his hero. Sir Thomas More enjoyed during his life- 
time a great reputation, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, asa scholar, a poet, a wit, and a humorist, and he is 
generally held in high esteem by Catholics and Protes- 
tants. The author appears to regard him as a model 
statesman, a model man, and a model Christian. We are 
sorry not to be able in all respects to agree with him, for 
Sir Thomas More’s death was that of atrue Christian hero, 
since he suffered by order of the king his master because 
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he would not violate his faith and conscience by taking an 
oath in which was asserted the royal supremacy. He 
was not ignorant of Catholic doctrine, but though he 
lacked not the light of faith, his conduct was not always in 
accordance with Christian morals. He was, as Cesare 
Cantu has well said, “a mixed man; full of light in his 
writings, but not so moral in his practice, sacrificing his 
probity to his greed of honors and emolument, and ap- 
proving arbitrary acts, till his conscience was alarmed by 
attacks on his faith.” He appears to have held by the 
Constitutions of Clarendon and to have offered no opposi- 
tion to the statute of preemunire, as he was willing to 
accept and retain office when the king was enforcing it. He 
had been brought forward and protected by the Cardinal, 
yet he intrigued against him, accepted his place, and sub- 
scribed the charges against him, knowing them to be false 
and malicious. He accepted the office of Lord High 
Chancellor, knowing the relation of the king with Anne 
Boleyn, and having a full knowledge of the designs as well 
as of the temper and character of Henry. He held his 
place not long indeed, but till he saw he would be permit- 
ted to hold it no longer, and then resigned it on a false 
pretence. He was the intimate friend of Erasmus, and 
without intending harm to religion, was associated with 
that band of wits, Humanists, as they were called, who by 
their raillery of the monks and the schools and preceding 
ages, did not a little to prepare the way for the religious 
revolution which followed. His Utopia is as little Christian 
as the Lepublic of Plato, and runs religious liberty into 
religious indifference, and indicates that when it was writ- 
ten the author thought little of his faith and less of his 
Church. Up tothe last, whatever may have been his conver- 
sations with “ Son Roper,” or his sad forebodings, he was 
far trom comprehending the revolution in progress, and 
understood little of its real causes, and less of the means 
of arresting it. However, it is hardly fair, save when he is 
held up as the ideal of a Catholic and a statesman, to make 
it a fault in him that he was not wiser than his contempo- 
raries, or to condemn him severely for having shared the 
faults of his age. 

Sir Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher were both be- 
headed, really, whatever the pretences may have been, for 
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refusing to recognize unqualifiedly, the king under God as 
supreme within his realm in all matters spiritual as well as 
temporal, and for that we must hold their memories in last- 
ing honor. Whether Fisher was present in convocation and 
assented tothe qualified declaration of the royal supremacy 
obtained from the bishops and clergy under the terrors of 
premunire, the historians we have consulted do not tell 
us. We would believe he was not, for we would like to 
regard him as amartyr. But we cannot, after all, regard 
Sir Thomas More as having been a true Papist. It is said 
that when Henry read him his book against Luther, he 
objected to its strong language in favor of the Papacy, and 
pointed out to Henry the inconvenience that might arise 
from it in case they should ever be at war with the Pope 
as temporal Prince. We have no reason to believe that he 
disapproved of the anti-papal constitution and laws of Eng- 
land, and his conscience seems to have taken alarm less at 
the restriction on the Papal authority than at the assertion 
of the supremacy of the king, for he was a parliament man 
rather than a king’s man. Yet his death was for the 
truth ; if in part expiatory of past laxness, it nevertheless 
was glorious, and sufficient to redeem a far worse life than 
any one can pretend his was. 

We are struck in reading the lives of those who under 
Henry’s daughter Elizabeth, and later sovereigns, suffered 
for their religion in England, to see how few, unloving and 
cold were their expressions of devotion to the Holy Father. 
They were executed, murdered, we would like to say mar- 
tyred, for their adhesion to the Pope against the king, and 
yet their expressions of loyalty are warmer and more fre- 
quent than their expressions of affection for the Papacy. 
Kven to this day English Catholics seem to regard the 
Church as episcopal rather than papal, and to “concede 
with a sort of reluctance the papal supremacy. ‘To admit 
the papal prerogatives seems to cost them a severe struggle 
with their pride and personal independence as Englishmen, 
and it would seem that they rarely yield the Holy Father 
a loving and ungrudging submission. High-toned papal 
doctrines are rarely palatable to English Catholics. Never- 
theless, we are not aware that they need in this respect to 
be singled out from the Catholics of other countries, while 
in many other respects they deserve at the present day to 
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be regarded as a model Catholic people. We only wish 
that we on this side the water were equal to them. Let 
them, however, never forget that they owe their conversion 
from heathenism and their civilization to the intervention 
of the Pope in their behalf, and that it is only by their 
open and manly avowal of papal doctrines, and their af- 
fectionate devotion to the Holy Father, that their non- 
Catholic countrymen can be recalled to unity, and England 
once more rejoice in that faith which before the Norman 
conquest made her glory, and gave her the title of “ Island 
of Saints.” 

In studying the history of the Protestant movement, 
we are well-nigh startled by the profound indifference to it 
or gross misconception of its magnitude and importance 
shown even by the highest chiefs of the spiritual society, 
and by the most eminent statesmen, diplomatists, scholars 
and philosophers, who remained, after all, faithful to the 
Catholic Church. It seems to have been comprehended 
by nobody, neither by its projectors, nor by its Catholic op- 
ponents. Leo X. regarded it in its origin asa local and 
temporary quarrel between some German monks, and rather 
admired the genius, the wit, and the spirit displayed by 
Luther in his writings. This fact proves how completely 
the creatures of routine the best of us are, how few in any 
age think or reason out of the grooves prepared for thought, 
how little in any sudden emergency what we learn in 
schools and from books can serve us, and how little we can 
profit by any experience but our own. All education pre- 
‘ supposes and prepares us only for a fixed state of: things, 
a regular and uniform order. ‘The best professors can 
educate only for what is, never for what, though it may be, 
has not yet come. The new must prepare its own chiefs, 
The winds rise, the waves roll, the tempest rages. Our 
Lord is asleep in Peter’s bark, and no one can rebuke 
the tempest, and say to the winds and the waves, “ Peace, 
be still,” and be obeyed. Nothing better proves the Divine 
origin and support of the C hurch than ber living through 
the storms of the Protestant Reformation. Human fore- 
sight, human wisdom, human sagacity, human strength, 
human energy, human courage, failed ; the bark is tempest- 
tossed, and the sea opens to ingulf it. The pilot for the 
moment forgets himself; the crew are mutinous, or para- 
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lyzed with fear. The Lord awakes, calls to him that 
wounded Spanish soldier, Ignatius Loyola, and prepares 
him and his associates for the new work to be done. Then, 
but not till then, do we see real, living men, such men as it 
gluddens and encourages us to see, step forth and take their 
stand on the side of truth, and offer its enemies the chal- 
lenge of battle. Tull then truth had for her champions 
only cunning diplomatists, wily politicians, subtle school- 
men, imbecile scholars in worn-out and cumbrous armor, 
who were practically, before the energetic captains of the 
new movement, as chaff before the wind. But then the 
hosts of error were confronted with bold and determined 
men ; their advance was stayed, and they were compelled 
to recoil in confusion upon themselves, The tempest was 
rebuked, the winds and the waves were stilled, and with the 
Council of Trent “there came a great calm.” It is not in 
human wisdom to prepare fully beforehand men who can 
effectually serve us in the beginning of such a movement. 
It is far from our thought that in these remarks we 
are offering any thing in opposition to the author, or sug- 
gesting any thing that he will not accept. We do not 
suppose that we differ from him unless it be in extending 
our views a little farther than those he expresses. Our 
purpose is not to show that we have a better understanding 
of the Protestant movement than he has, but to draw 
from it a great practical lesson, the importance of which 
it is impossible to overrate. We have our theory of the 
movement,—inadequate not unlikely,—and we ascribe the 
real cause of that movement to the failure of the Pastors 
of the Church, very extensively, to insist in their primary 
instructions to their flocks, on the essentially papal con- 
stitution of the Church. They may have taught with suf- 
ficient distinctness that the Pope i is at the summit of the 
hierarchy, but they did not with suflicient distinctness that 
he is also at its basis, is its foundation, the rock on which 
the whole Church rests. The theories in regard to the 
Papacy of Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandum, as 
well as others, very generally held by the princes, courtiers, 
and jurisconsults, were suffered to prevail, not in the 
schools, not in the formal teaching of the Church, but in 
the popular mind, and to become to a fearful extent the 
public opinion of the Christian world. These theories 
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still float in the minds of many Catholics, in a vague and 
unfixed form, indeed, but still float there, the germs of 
schism, ready to be developed when the occasion comes. 
Our aim has been to assert against them, and enforce by 
the terrible example of the Reformation, the real papal 
doctrine of the Church. 

The faithful priests, monks, and nuns who suffered for 
their faith, the author introduces, are historical, and their 
characters and acts are described with a graphic pen and a 
loving spirit. The portions of the volume devoted to 
these, though perhaps a little episodical, are its brightest 
gems, and those which do the author the most credit, 
and will endear his work to the heart of every Catholic. 
The author has shown in this as well as in other parts 
of his work, not only great power, but much discrimi- 
nation and taste. He has introduced us toa most painful 
period of history; but we regard it asa great merit in 
him that he has known how to relieve its horrors, and to 
give us now and then a bright spot on which we can rest, 
and recover our breath. The only part we have found too 
painful is the picture of the wrongs and sufferings, the piety 
and resignation of the saintly Queen Katherine, the true he- 
roine of the story. In her case, we find no relief, no conso- 
lation, save in looking beyond the grave, to the eternal re- 
compense that aw: \ited her where the wicked cease to 
trouble and the weary are at rest. 

Although we have opinions on the characters and move- 
ments the author sketches, which he may not in all cases 
accept, we assure him we highly esteem his book, and 
believe it will do great good in the direction he wishes. It 
may not be precisely perfect as a work of art, but it has a 
manly tone, and breathes a true Catholic spirit ; and is 
the most valuable contribution yet made in our language 
to a class of works we have repeatedly urged our Catholic 
authors to attempt, and of which Mr. McCabe in his Bertha, 
L’lorine, and Adelaide, and Mr. McSherry, a countryman 
of our own, in his Wi/litoft, and Pere Jean, have given us 
favorable specimens. The whole field of history is open to 
the Catholic novelist, and there is no good reason why we 
should not have authors who will cultivate it, and do for the 
Church what Scott has done for Scottish history, and 
spread the charm of romance over Catholics in their various 
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struggles for faith and freedom, which he has spread over 

Scottish Jacobites and English Cavaliers. Let the histori- 
cal novelist seize upon the ‘introduction of Lutheranism by 
Gustavus Wasa into Sweden,and immortalize the massacre of 
the noble peasants who resisted the innovation, and died 
en masse in defence of the faith that had abolished the in- 
human worship of Woden, and closed his temple at Up- 

sala, the last stronghold of paganism in Europe. Let him 
pass to Helvetia, and paint the persecution of Catholics in 
Berne, Zurich, Geneva, and other Swiss Cantons ; let him 
signalize the labors of the zealous missionaries in the six- 
teenth century, after the Protestant rebellion broke out, 
to save the faith in Ireland, to recover it in Poland, 
Hungary, Austria, and Central Germany, and to convert 
the infidels in the East and the West, the North and the 
South. Here is a wide and rich field, here are topics that 
abound in touching and romantic interest, wanting only 
the wand of genius to bring it out. Let genius do it, and 
it will afford amusement, and serve at once the cause of 
literature and religion. We ought to make the historical 
novel our own, for through it we may reach and favorably 
affect the non-Catholic world, too prejudiced, too indiffer- 
ent, too frivolous, or too engrossed with material interests, 
in this age of Mormonism and lightning telegraphs, to read 
our graver productions. We have talent and genius enough 
in our ranks, if excited to activity, to revolutionize the 
whole literary world. There are thousands of richly-endowed 
minds and noble hearts among us, that are preying upon 
themselves, and consuming their own energy in doing noth- 
ing, because they find no outlet, no work. “We live in a fast 
age, and we must keep up with it, nay, we must run ahead of 
it, not stand aghast at it, or remaining fixed, cry out at the top 
of our lungs to it, “ Stop, stop, good Age, run not so swiftly by 
us.” It is tor Catholic genius to throw itself into the current, 
and direct its course. 
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Art. 1V.—An Exposition of the Apocalypse of St. John 
the Apostle. By a Secular Priest. Boston: Dona- 
hoe. 1858. 8vo. pp. 343. 


THE work we have just named is not likely to receive 
the attention its solid merits deserve, for there is in our 
day a prejudice against all works intended to give an expo- 
sition of the Apoe: ilypse. When we hear any work of the 
kind announced, we immediately conclude that it is the 
work of some enthusiast whom’ much learning, or much 
study has made mad, or of some pious, fanciful, or mystic 
dreamer, quite out of place in this Nineteenth Century, 
which believes only in matter and demonism. But, al- 
though we pass no judgment on the work before us as a 
simple exposition of the Apocalypse, that wondrous book 
which seems given chiefly to confound the wisdom of the 
wise, and to bafile the conjectures of the most learned and 
ingenious commentators, we can assure our readers that, if 
they will read and study it, they will find it full both of 
instruction and edification. It is, in fact, a work of rare 
merit, marked by profound thought, and wide and just ob- 
servation, expressed in a chaste diction, and a style of sin- 
gular simplicity, sweetness, beauty, and force. Indeed, we 
hardly dare use the strong terms in its favor that our own 
judgment prompts. 

The author may sometimes have made a fanciful appli- 
cation of a text, and misinterpreted, or misapplied the 
symbolical language of prophecy, but we have read no 
author who seems to have meditated so profoundly at the 
foot of the Cross, and penetrated so deeply into the real 
character of the age in which we live, or, to speak more 
truly, the age which commenced with the “‘ Revolt,” called 
the Protestant movement, and which still continues. Others 
may have understood it as well from the historical, 
the philosophical point of view, but no one has to our 
knowledge, seized so successfully its real character from the 
point of view of faith and morals, Every sentence bears 
unmistakable evidence that the author practises meditation 
rather than speculation, and that his knowledge comes to 
him through his profound and continual study of the super- 
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natural. There is no book within our reach which to the 
serious, earnest, believing mind so fully, so truthfully, in 
our judgment, seizes and presents the great features, the 
striking events, and secret spirit of modern times. No 
doubt the author has read others, has studied the commen- 
tators, and used the thoughts of other men, but he certain- 
ly has thought for himself, and made his own, whatever he 
has taken from others. His thoughts are often as original 
as they are strikingly and felicitously expressed. 

We have not room to justify our judgment by numerous 
or extended extracts. We can only give a few, and those 
taken at random. We open at the following : 


“11 And they had over them, a king, the angel of the bottomless pit; 
whose name, in Hebrew, is Abaddon; and, in Greek, Apollyon; in Latin, 
Exterminans. 


“As the title of our Blessed Lord was written ‘in Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew,’ in like manner is recorded that of his adversa- 
ry, the evil spirit of the abyss, whose advent in the man of sin is 
foretokened in the re volt, and its generation of infidels, his pioneers, 
Their office is manife stly one of simp le destruction. It has been ex- 
ercised in the destruction of churches, monasteries, hospitals, and the 
shrines of the dead ; in the destruction of sacraments, of rites and cere- 
monies, civil and religious; in the destruction of authority, moral 
and ecclesiastical, secular and domestic ; in the destruction of logie, 
of tradition, and of the memory of great and good men, This is that 
pure mischief of radicalism, which exterminates festivals, recreations, 
and the re pose of holid: Lys, and of rustie lite; which blackens and 
corrodes the supererogation of every heroic act of charity, of every 
loyal and chivalrous deed of mere y; which extirpates true patriotism 
or self-sacrifice for the publie wood. and rends all attachments of 
wars of family, of spouse, and of the paternal hearth. These are 
the bitter fruits of infidelity ; it is true, that any other error will be- 
get disorder, and is more or less desituctive ; but with this differe nce, 
that the latter m: ay be so by ace.dent, but the former is so by essence. 
After the renaissance, men, having turned away from the ancient 
and catholic wisdom, were, necessarily without a foundation to build 
upon, without a purpose or any de finite aim of a high order; there- 
fore, if any thing was to be done, they must pull down, instead of 
building up. And, from the first may be found in literature, authors, 
otherwise amiable, who thus emp loyed their talent; who seemed to 
think they had a work to do, but the work was always destructive, 
and not creative ; and their moral was not a utility, but an apology 
not a generous gift, but a hungry petition. On the other hand, 
they seem to have a purpose, it is a futile one. Thus the vanity et 
the new learning is exemplified in the metaphysician, who, diseard- 
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ing the definitions of an Augustine, or an Anselm, and throwing 
down the ladder, as it were, of. his science, thought to obtain some 
enunciation of the truth, more lofty and complete than if he had 
availed himself of the abundant aids already on record. 

“ But these evils are light, as compared with those in the moral 
order. There were authors as early as the fourteenth century, whose 
obscenity is revolting; but, compared with those of the last century, 
they are but as silly youth to the full-grown ruffian. The former 
were seduced by the be sauty of the flesh, but the latter embraced the 
dung: amplexati sunt stercora.* Treating of some of the prophe- 
cies which relate to the last days, St. Augustine declares frankly, 
that he cannot understand them, Now, the saint was once a man 
of the world, and was, moreover, endowed with a lofty intellect ; but 
could it ever have entered his mind that, in after years, a Christian 
man should conceive and indite a work like the infamous poem of 
Voltaire? and that, the same being multiplied by the press, thou- 
sands on thousands of copies should be scattered throughout Chris- 
tian Europe, and be hailed with delight? God forbid! that holy 
sage, or blushing penitent, ever thought it. A like calamity never 
happened before, nor could, by any possibility, have been a topic of 
induction for human experience, 

“Aguin: in the latter days, men have exploded the terrors of the 
inquisition, have destroyed their racks and dungeons, have uprooted 
the stake, and stripped ‘the executioner of his mask and squalid fear ; 
they boast of their mildness, in wars without sacking, burning and 
hanging; and, if men will endure these things no lon: ger, it would 
be wrong to enforce them; but it is not, therefore, a matter for self- 
congratulation, but rather for humiliation and wholesome reprehen- 
sion. For all this is the result, not of any robustness, but of in firmi- 
ty of character, since they have come to consider corporal chastisement, 
or physical pain, as the greatest of ‘evils ; when it is, in truth, the 
least evil, of which we have any knowledge. Tell the one whose 
soul is in anguish by reason of injustice or dishonor, that his sor- 
rows are less than those of his neighbor, who is in corporal pains, 
and he is insulted. A little child receives a casual hurt, and laughs 
at it; it is the testimony of a rational nature. But that grown men 
should hold physical pain or chastisement in horror, this 1s the soph- 
istry of the revolt. Compare with this the household of St. Louis + 
in the thirteenth century, who resolutely branded a man on the 
mouth for blasphemy ; or the castle of De Joinville, where, because 
the name of the devil began, in those days, to be used frequently in 
discourse, it was appointed that, for every such offence, a man should 
receive a blow or the ferule. ‘The rod and reproof give wisdom ; 
saith holy scripture. The language of those times is in accordance 
with that wisdom, breathing of simplicity and innocence as if in- 


* Lam., iv. 5 + De J. Life of St. Louis. 
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spired by God. The Church’s calendar records their merits; their 
own words confirm it ; their monuments prove that their words were 
good, and from the heart. 

“It is charged to the former times, that they were stained with 
many dark crimes; but those who believe the record of their crimes 
should also believe that of their virtues, and of the manifest interpo- 
sition of Almighty God in their human affairs ; for the one belongs 
as necessarily to the history of a people of God, as the other. It is 
plain, that the bad man must be made worse by the non-resistance 
of his victim; accordingly, when Christians act up to their faith, 
when they are unwilling to take vengeance into their own hands, 
when they appeal to the ecclesiastical authority, and avoid a resort to 
the secular tribunal, the malice of the reprobate man abounds indef- 
initely ; hence he runs a desperate course unchecked, till by a sud- 
den judgment of God, he falls into some terrible calamity, or into 
manifest perdition. But in the times when every man can find a 
speedy vengeance, and immediately calls upon the secular arm in 
every possib le emergency, it follows not by any means that there is 
less iniquity, but only this: that the monster does not make head, 
and does not reveal himself for the salutary instruction of the pru- 
dent, while divine Providence does not interpose, because they do not 
leave any room for the interposition. Now such is not the normal 
condition of a people of God ; on the contrary, it belongs neither to 
the natural, nor to the supernatural order. It is the horrid rule of 
material force, which reaches not the soul ; which is not, nor ever 
can be, a curb for the secret corruption. And now men begin to be 
convinced, that it cannot preserve for them even common propriety, 
nor secure them against the full measure of public depravity. 

“* But since the propositions now laid down may be dis sputed ; 
since all the virtues of other times may be assumed for the latter 
days, and all the modern vices may be ascribed to the former ages ; 
since it is absurd to trust the professions of men when the good and 
the bad may equally pretend the same thing ; how is the difficulty 
to be cleared up, and what is the test which is to ee h truth 
from the error with which it is so grievously confounded in human 
affairs? The remedy is simple, if men will condescend to use it. It 
is the testimony of the Cross, the plain, evangelical truth, which 
searches not the profe ssion, but the motive; and which convicts the 
false glory, because it proceeds from a totally contrary principle, to 
that which constitutes the true happiness of a people. In the former 
ages, for example, slavery was extinguished, and a reasonable equal- 
ity obtained, because the maxim, B lessed are the meek, was the be- 
lief and practice of both lord and subject. In the last days, the same 
Christian prerogative of liberty is demanded, because every one dis- 
dains to own a master. Then Holy Scripture was studied for the 
love of one true religion ; now the Bible is praised, because it is a 
cloak for a thousand errors. Then much alms was given, because 
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of the belief, Blessed are the poor; now much wealth is bestowed, to 
train the youth in the hope of becoming rich. Then the trades were 
honored, because no one was ashamed of his honest work; now the 
mechanic arts are cultivated, because of the ambition to rise above 
one’s rank in life. The age of faith was the age of humility ; the 
age of infidelity is the age of pride; in the one, the Cross was loved : 

in the other, the Cross is hated. Therefore the modern times, when 
compared with the former periods of Christianity, may justly be dis- 
tinguished as days of woe. 

“ Morally, the fifth period is marked by luxury. Chastity was 
never more despised by men, Formerly it had been ree ognized and 
reverenced even by pagan nations ; but the histories, the literature, 
and the arts of that age betray their unbridled lust; to punish 
which, divine Providence sent them a loathsome disease, which is so 
transmitted by fornication as to make manifest inexeusably the rot- 
tenness of sin. On the other hand, the ecclesiastical orders were re- 
formed to a more rigid purity of manners: and according as the 
scrutiny of the infidel was bold and malicious, so were their humble 
virtues proved and refined.” Pp. 79-83. 


We do not recollect of hearing before the greater mild- 
ness and apparent humanity of the modern world ascribed 
to the physical weakness of men in our times, and to the 
materialism which loses sight of spiritual agonies, and re- 
gards corporeal sufferings as the greatest evils with which we 
san be afflicted. Yet it is true, the mitigation of criminal 
codes commenced in the age of materialism, when men 
ceased to believe in the immortality of the soul, when La 
Mettrie wrote his Man-Plant, and his J/an-Machine, when 
men had been enervated by refinement and luxury, and de- 
nied all happiness but bodily enjoyment, but pleasures of 
sense. The meliorations we boast, the social changes we 
have effected, or are seeking to effect, and which we as- 
cribe to the spirit of Christianity becoming humanitarian, 
have proceeded, and proceed, not from nobler and more 
generous sentiments, from higher and worthier views of the 
dignity, the nobility of man, but from our lower appreciation 
of the spiritual order, and our greater sensitiveness to cor- 
poreal or physical pain. If we want any proof of it, we 
may find it in the fact that when excited, wrought up to 
fury in the midst of revolutions, the men of our age can 
match in cruelty and bloodthirstiness the men of any age 
revealed to us by history, as we saw in the French Revolu- 
tion of 1792, and of the Roman of 1848 Your philan- 
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thropic Sybarites turned revolutionists are devils incarnate 
in comparison with the sturdy old Independents of Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, whe under Cromwell de- 
posed the king, and founded the commonwealth. They 
were fierce, resolute, hard-hearted, hard-handed, but when 
they had won the victory, gained ‘their cause, they ceased 
to be cruel, and knew how to spare the conquered, for they 
were physically robust and vigorous, and made light of 
mere physical sufferings. The old pagan, but polished 
Romans were never crueller than they were in the last days 
of the empire, and they were far more cruel than were the 
Northern Barbarians. The modern tenderness for physical 
sufferings is really one of the most alarming symptoms of 
our times. Women are more sensitive to corporeal suffer- 
ings than men, and are more prompt to relieve them. 
They, too, when occasion comes for cruelty, will urge men 
to the commission of deeds from which their manly sen- 
timents recoil. We may expect before many years a 
reaction against the sentimental and phil unthropic follies 
of our materialistic age, which places the good of the body 
above every good, and glorifies the commercial speculator 
who succeeded in laying the Atlantic Telegraph as a rival 
Messiah, and when that reaction comes, we may expect 
scenes of cruelty, of downright atrocity, unknown hitherto 
in the world. Weakness is cruel as well as pertfidious, 
strength is calm, confiding, generous. 

We make one extract more, which we would commend 
to our politicians, if they were not so blinded by the smoke 
from the bottomless pit that they can perceive nothing 
in it. 

“14 Saying to the sixth angel, who had the trumpet: Loose the four an- 
gels, who are bound in the great river Euphrates. 

“ Because the four angels were bound, and because they bring 
damage to men, it might be supposed they were bad ange Js, But 
it is to be remembered, that an angel is a minister of God, appoint- 
ed to execute his ordinanees of justice, AS well as of mercy. It is 
sufficient, however, for the present purpose, to consider them as 
representative of the principal passion s of the soul, which are four in 
number, because all the other passions may be reduced to these, viz., 
joy, sorrow, fear, and hope.* Of themselves, the passions are good, 
or indifferent, and, so far as they are mere natural causes, they may 
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well be administered by good angels as their higher causes. Again, 

the E uphrates being an emblem of tranquillity, or of a csnditien 
which in itself is good, it need be no reproach to the good agent 
that he a controlled by, or subjected to, a good influence. Ine she ap- 
ter vii., v. 1, the four angels, or the four winds which blow from the 
four dorness of the earth. and which agitate the human order with 
diverse passions, as if of heat and col 1, of wet and dry, these, in the 
first instance, and in respect of the predestination of the elect, were 
prohibited absolutely from doing hurt. Moreover, it may be gath- 
ered from the present text, that, in the course of times succeeding, 
or at least for a certain indefinite time, thev are still constrained by 
incidental causes, and as if with difficulty. But now at last they are 
cast loose, and the passions are abandoned to their natural issues, un- 
controlled by divine grace ; so that the mind of man is tossed griev- 
ously by the i impetuous motions of joy and sorrow in the present, of 
inordinate fear or hope about his future estate; and society is seen 
drifting before the impulses of blind instinct or morbid sentiment, 

urged “this way or that, by the agitation of sophists, fanatics, or 
demagogues. As for example: when it yields sympathy to the 
culprit, whereas, it should render indignation; or commiseration for 
the stranger in distant lands, while itis cold to the claims of those 
at home. As when it overacts one virtue to the detriment of anoth- 
er; exalting temperance at the expense of justice, and so doing evil 
that good may come ; or exaggerating its tenderness for the weak 
and helpless, at the expense of piety, the father of the family being 
committed to shipwreck and death, that his wife or child may be 
rescued before him ; as if the members should take precedence of the 

head itself, in point of actual existence. But most especially does 
society veer and quake, when it touches upon a point of order, when 
there is question of authority on the one hand, or of obedience on 
the other; as when it bows before the rights of the people, or when 
it dictates the duties of its rulers. Now as far as they may be human 
operations, there can be in all these instances some element of good, 
and so far they may pertain, at least remotely, to the administration 
of angels. But, because they are deprived of the evangelical char- 
acter, because they lack the motive of right reason, and the principle 
of order, they are, notwithste anding, ghastly deformities, and hideous 
symptoms that the reason itself is crazed, the vital principle impaired 
and disorganized ; and so dissolution cannot be far off. 

«To resume: The four angels may signify the universality of 
passions, which hold the four quarters of the earth. The river Eu- 
phrates, the joy and the strength of the city of Babylon, implies 
plenty and security. At first, the human passions are “constrained, 
and their fervor assuaged by the bounty of divine Providence, Af- 
terwards, that bounty is weakened of its be ‘nign influence, or is per- 
verted by ungrateful men, to be the occasion of lust, of insolence, 
and of muuuy. Thus toward the close of the last century, while 
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men were abandoned to every license of impiety and debauchery, 
while princes and philosophers were left to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of power and of pleasure; suddenly the multitude of evil pas- 
sions engendered in that state of godless ease and plenty, was let 

loose. And all the traits of a vicious sovereign have passed into the 
manners of the people. The arrogance, the power once his, is now 
theirs ; his vanity, his avarices, his caprices, his thirst for pleasure, 
and his means of indulgence are theirs. As he was once courted and 
worshipped, so now are the people glorified. The age of rationalism 
is inaugurated, and the rights of man are set up against those of 
God. Revolution follows upon revolution, and Christendom is con- 

vulsed with the heavy woe of Democracy. 

“ There is no question here of the political merits of Democracy, 
nor whether it may not be as good a form of civil government as 
another; but by the word Democr: acy is intended that error which 
attributes to the common humanity a sovereignty inherent and su- 
preme, and, therefore, divine. After the thought, comes the deed ; 
after the free-thinker, comes the free-doer. The license and anareby 
of the understanding, which prevailed in the last centuries, have 
passed into the political and domestic relations of life; and the nat- 
ural and sacred duty of obedience has become, in the last days, sur- 
rounded with difficulty, disturbed by a storm of disputation, and in- 
volved in the smoke of the bottomless pit. And why is it that the 
minds of men are thus troubled, but because they have rebelled 
against the ch irch, and are medi itating treason against the Most 
High God ? 

“To consider briefly the argument, they pretend: That, grant- 
ing the original source of authority to be divine, yet, because the 
powers that be, or the secular power, is not confe rred direc tly from 
heaven, therefore it must be derived through the people. But when 
was the power bestowed upon the people, either mediately or imme- 
diately ? Do we find it in the nature of things, that the child gov- 
erns the parent, the scholars their master, the soldiers their captain, 
or the herds their leader? But the sophists would have it for a law, 
that the power is not delivered down from above, but proceeds up- 
ward from beneath. Otherwise, why is there any que stion of the 
rights of the multitude? Unus Dominus: There is one Lord, as 
there is one truth, and his power is one, and indivisible ; and, if i 
be communicated to another, not therefore is it divided or abstr: sais 
from his dominion; but he who resists it resists God. Therefure, 
there can be no question about the divine right of the powers that 
be; for there is no other right; and, in this sense, as able writers 
have shown, rights belong not to man, but to God. Consequently, 
the rest is a simple question of fact, and not of right. Sometimes, 
the power is derived from the king to one whom God, not men, 
made to be the king’s son. Sometimes one, gifted with a prudent 
understanding and a stout heart, gifts which he received from God, 
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and not from men, takes in his own hand the sceptre: and, if God 
prosper, and men obey him, who shall dare resist? Sometimes 
the spontaneous mane of a people, whose convictions reflect the 
truth and justice of Heaven, establishes a government, which they 
themselves, and rom children, must obey. Why? Because it is 
right, and the right is divine. These are simple matters of history ; 
and, if one asserts that the power of the individual ruler must be at 
least mediately through the people, it is to be answered : that there 
need be no Jaw nor necessity of the kind, because, in point of fact, 
there are instances to the contrary. 

“But it may be urged: the power is either immediately from 
God or not: if not immediately, then mediately, and the people are 
the medium. Power is received immedi: itely from God by a mira- 
cle, as Moses or St. Peter received their commission ; and, in other 
ways, divine power may interpose in an extraordinary manner. But, 
in the natural order, the due method of power will be in the estab- 
lished nature of things. For example; the vegetable world is gov- 
erned by the heavenly bodies ; the brute creation, in general, by man ; 
in particular, the herd by the bull. Again, the rational creation is 
ee red by the angelic creation; and, among rational beings in 

particular, the inferior reason or intelligence is governed by the su- 
perior ; and we must look to facts to know which is the superior 
and which the inferior, and, this being ascertained, the better reason 
prevails of right, because it is so ap pointed by the author of the con- 
stituted universe ; which universe, framed by his immediate, miracu- 
lous power, contains, as in a mirror, the reflections of his eternal 
rectitude. 

“Again, it will be said, there is often a difficulty about the 
question of fact ; and it is not always plain which is the superior or 
better reason, and which the inferior; in which case, the people 
solve the dispute, and declare sentence, as the medium, in the last 
resort, of divine authority. It is to be answered, that, in point of 
fact, the people often decide contrary to right reason ; but their de 
cision cannot make the false to be true, nor convert iniquity into 
justice. What signifies then, the will of the people more than any 
other will, if it be not a right will? God himself does not create 
truth. Therefore, the populz ur sovereignty is a phantom, like the di- 
vine r ight of kings, as taught in the early times of the Revolt. What- 
ever is, is; and what is not, does not exist. If they do right, they 
are right; and when they do wrong, they are wrong. Let us bor- 
row aray of light from Holy Cross. It is the glory of angels and 
of men to serve God; of the inferior to be subject to the higher 
powers. In this stage of human existence, it has been proved, by 
the example of our divine Lord, that there i is no dignity to be com- 
pared with that of humble obedience; no majesty greater than that 
of the good servant of all; no merit, nor profit, nor honor, like that 
of administering to another’s good. This it is which makes the 
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Ruler glorious before his subjects, the master before his servant ; 
and this, too, is able to exalt the servant to be his master’s dear 
friend ; the people, to be the children of Gud.” Pp. 86-90. 


We have room for no more, but we commend the work 
to the serious and earnest- minded, if any such there be, in 
this age of folly and frivolity, of false science and false 
humanity. The author’s political views we share, for we 
are among those who believe constitutions, if real, are gen- 
erated, not made. Providence gives to each people that is 
a people, the constitution the best adapted to its genius 
and wants, and true political wisdom consists in adhering 
toit, and governing in accordance with it. Republicanism is 
the best form of government for us, and we ought therefore 
to accept it, and shape our institutions, as far as subjected 
to human prudence and freedom, so as to preserve and de- 
velop it ; but the very reasons which induce us to maintain 
it for ourselves, should forbid us to attempt to force it up- 
on others, or to persuade other nations to adopt it. In 
conclusion, we trust our author will find “fit audience, though 
few.” 


Art. V.—Domestic Education. 


Tue systems of literary and scientific education which 
are daily put forth, and recommended with more or less 
ability, are all experimental in their character. They 
are to be taken on trial, and the best that can be said 
for them is that they may be an improvement on the past, 
and will perhaps lead to something less imperfect in the 
future. Whilst so much is written and said on the sub- 
ject of education, we are continually reminded that it is a 
purely human work, in reference to which men’s minds are 
still confused and unsettled in spite of whole centuries of 
investigation and experience. When we treat of domestic 
education, we stand on firmer ground, and we ought to be 
able to reach conclusions satisfactory to the common sense 
of everybody. Home is an educational institution pre- 
pared for the young by the providence of God himself, for 
it is he who established the relations of the f family. "The 
school, the teachers, and the scholars are in this case 
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assigned their respective places by the very law of nature, 
and not by the wisdom or the caprice of society. The im- 
portance of home education, and the vast influence for 
good or evil which it exercises upon individuals, cannot for 
a moment be questioned, Adopting the division of our 
subject which has naturally presented itself, we ‘will begin 
by making some remarks, in the first place, upon home as 
the school of domestic education. 

It is the oldest of all institutions. It precedes all 
aggregations of individuals whether in a social or political 
point of view, both in the history of mankind and in the 
life of each man. From it society receives tts recruits, 
and in its walls dwell the boy who is the father of the 
man, and the girl who is the mother of the woman of later 
days. The physical man is formed and trained gradually 
and insensibly in the family, the moral man receives from 
it the germs at least of his principles, prejudices, and 
habits, and although we commonly give the credit of im- 
parting knowledge . exclusively to other schools, the greater 
part of the human race receive all the knowledge they 
possess in no school but this. Narrow as the foundation 
may seem, it is upon the family that church and state, 
city and nation are built, and without it they would all 
cease to exist. 

God prepared and fitted the two individuals by whom 
the first household was formed, and from whom the first 
family sprang. It is the business of the Church and of 
society to prepare now those who will in time be heads of 
families. 'The Church has always paid special attention to 
this preparation, and has never allowed any one rashly to 
assume the sacred obligations of the married state. She 
has pointed out clearly the impediments which exist to 
marriage being happy, and has determined the circum- 
stances when they shall act as a bar to the marriage con- 
tract, or when they shall at least delay its consumma- 
tion. She has laid upon her ministers the obligation of 
seeing that the parties proposing to marry are sufficiently 
instructed to teach their offspring the chief principles and 
practices of religion, She commands it to be approached 
with all the gravity befitting one of her holiest institu- 
tions, and with the deliberation proper to a bond which 
death alone can sever. 
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Is not much of the want of organization which we 
daily witness in families a consequence of haste, levity, 
irreflection, irreverence, wherewith young people rush into 
the married state? Are not the feelings of every pastor 
pained from time to time, by the thoughtlessness and im- 
providence of those among his people who in place of sub- 
mitting with docility to the wise requirements of the 
Church, seek to push their way disrespectfully to the foot 
of the altar where irrevocable vows are to be pronounced ? 
Parties are allied together who have had neither time nor 
fitting opportunity to become acquainted with each other’s 
dispositions ; and sometimes avaricious fathers, oftener 
foolish mothers, insist upon their tastes and prejudices 
being the rule by which the selection of their children 
shall be guided in this most important step of their whole 
lifetime. Among the antecedent causes which give rise to 
ill-organized households, we must not fail to mention differ- 
ence vi religious belief. We are speaking of home as the 
school of domestic education. Now, supposing the best 
dispositions to exist on the part of the teachers, how can 
religious instruction be imparted by those whose views are 
radically different on the most important and fundamental 
principles of thought and action? The best result that 
an be hoped for is that the party, careless about the true 
religion or indifferent about all religion, will leave the mat- 
ter of religious training by word and ex xample entirely in 
the hands of the other. party. But even if this compro- 
mise be effected, it leaves the school only half-organized ; 
it institutes a family which is to do its work in an abnor- 
mal manner, using only half the resources which it com- 
mands when all things are arranged as they should be in 
the household. 

Next to a home which is badly organized, especially 
in the earlier period of its existence, that home must fail 
to produce good social results which is slighted and neglect- 
ed by its members. Absenteeism on the part of landlords 
has been known to destroy the agricultural vitality of many 
a fair country, and absenteeism on the part of parents 
must bring about similar sad results in the home. The 
father of a family in our midst is in the habit of going out 
early in the morning to business which is transacted in a 
distant part of the city. Frequently at an hour somewhat 
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later the mother, having completed her toilet, sallies forth 
for the better part of the day, which she spends in visiting, 
shopping, and promenading, while the children at home are 
left to be taken care of by the servants, or to take care of 
themselves. The family do not assemble again until late 
in the evening, and then in no fit condition for social and 
familiar intercourse. That great domestic institution, the 
family meal, does not exist ; the occupations, amusements, 
and pursuits of each member being different from those of 
the others, there is no reciprocal interest, no interchange 
of advice, no comparing of notes, no mutual confidence, 
no assistance given or taken. If a move is made on the 
part of an individual, it is to get off from the dulness of 
home, and to seek some more congenial sphere of enjoyment 
and if all stir, it is to hasten away to some scene of public 
entertainment. 

The want of the home-feeling in this country has 
been frequently remarked, but it does not exist only i 
the breasts of those pioneers and rovers who take thei 
way like the Star of Empire, westward, and who will kee; 
on that way until stopped by the waters of the Paci- 
fic ocean. Among the people of our cities and towns as 
well, want of affection for home is a noticeable feature, and 
one which bodes no good for the future of society. As 
home loses its hold upon the hearts especially of the young, 
it loses its influence upon the formation of character, and 
ceases to be the school it was originally designed to be. 
Large numbers of our citizens are gradually getting to have 
no such thing as a home. They live in hotels and board- 
ing houses, eat in restaurants and at tables d’hote, send 
their children to be housed, fed, reared, and done for at so 
much per head in boarding-schools, and never hear of home 
unless it be in some work of kindly fiction, or some ludi- 
crously inappropriate ditty sung at the piano of the hotel 
parlor. One object of the foregoing remarks is to call at- 
tention to what seems to be forgotten by some amongst us, 
viz., the importance, the necessity we may say, of home 
education, and the great evil of its omission. We see 
ways and means and institutions multiplied on every side 
for the development of man’s reasoning powers. But man 
is not composed of reason alone. He has other faculties 
which must be trained and developed, as well as reason, in 
view of his future usefulness. He has emotions, tastes, 
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feelings, impulses and biases, likes and dislikes, sympathies 
and antipathies, which require to be trained and governed, 
for they are the delicate materials out of which character 
is formed. He has what old philosophers called the con- 
cupiscibile and the tirascibile—he has a moral as well as 
an intellectual nature, he has a heart as well as a head. 
It is the home school properly regulated that must educate 
his heart, else it will remain neglected and untrained, or 
be trained in the wrong direction, for the future misery of 
the individual himself and of society. The maxims and 
the practices by which the moral world of man is regulated 
cannot be lee urned from books, ¢ or the professor of philoso- 
phy. The traditions, the examples, the gentle influences 
of home, must precede the period when philosophy begins 
its sterner te isk, and if the ground be not prepared betore- 
hand, knowledge, reflection, and even experience come 
ge nerally too late to produce’ any useful resuit. 

There are many homes which are but poorly organized, 
and where the blame cannot be fairly laid upon either head 
of the family. The man of business, the mechanic, and 
the daily laborer are compelled to be absent nearly all day 
by the system which has grown up among us, and frequent- 
ly, by the force of similar circumstances, the household is 
broken up, and its members scattered, from early morn 
until a late hour of the night. While such an arrange- 
ment may be regretted, it must be accepted, and we, 
therefore, must be satisfied with doing the best that can 
be done under the circumstances. But we call upon all to 
appreciate the importance of domestic education, and the 
greatness of the evils that must follow from its abuse or 
neglect. We call upon public instructors of the people to 
cultivate and cherish what remains in audiences of affection 
and esteem for home, and not to aid and abet the exagge- 
rated socialistic spirit of the age in destroying the last ves- 
tiges of so important an institution, Let parents do what 
they can towards correcting the evils which must be evident 
to them in their household, since they themselves are the 
first to complain of them. However poor and narrow a 
home may be, and however humble the objects which fill 
it, young children love it as their home until they are led 
by outside influences to neglect it, or to be ashamed of it. 
Let parents then begin early to cultivate home attachments 
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in the breasts of their children. Let them make their 
dwelling place agreeable, as far as they have the power to 
do so, and try all they can to render it interesting to the 
younger members of the family. We believe that the Pu- 
ritanical rigor which frowns down any species of amuse- 
ment and innocent relaxation in many American homes, 
drives the young men especially to public places of enter- 
tainment where bad associations and vicions habits are 
formed. It is, therefore, a question for parents to consider 
whether they are not in part to blame for the eagerness 
which their children manifest to go away from home and 
spend their time in some circle less uninteresting, if less 
improving, than the domestic one is, or might be. Do not, 
we say to all, give up in despair all effort at reform in a 
point of such vital importance, but begin to effect what 
good, and remove what evil you can—and to show that you 
are in earnest, begin at once ! 

We now come to the second division of our subject— 
the teachers. One of the complaints commonly made by 
parents of their children who begin to grow up, is, that they 
will not submit to be controlled by their betters, that they 
will not mind what is said to them. We hear it frequent- 
ly said by the goodman of the house, or his wife, that it is 
harder to bring up children in this country than in any 
other ; and they seem to think that there is something in 
the American atmosphere that disposes the young prema- 
turely to independence, and even insubordination, While 
sympathizing with those who are thus afflicted, we must 
quote the fact as an additional reason why they should be 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of their duties, and 
why they should study every ap pliance that is likely to aid 
them in discharging them. ‘here is a time when they, have 
entire control over their children, and when they must at- 
tend sedulously to the work of their domestic education, 
lest it soon become too late to attempt it with success. 
Do they ever reflect upon the power they exercise over their 
offspring in early youth? Other legitimate authorities 
must use constant watchfulness and frequent force to check 
and hold in subjection the persons whom they are appoint- 
ed to govern. Society has its polic e and its prisons for de- 
tecting and securing the unreasoning and unruly ; royalty 
has its thousands of bayonets and its hundreds of cannon 
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charged with lead and “villainous saltpetre ;’ and the 
Church herself, must occasionally resort to spiritual pains 
and penalties, and invoke even the aid of the secular arm 
to curb the evil-intentioned who are sowing discord, scan- 
dal, and immorality in the midst of her people. But where 
is there an authority in the world so absolute on the part 
of the government, so unquestioned on the part of the sub- 
ject, as that of parents over their young children? The 
father may be a poor laborer, illiterate ‘and uncouth, but 
his little boys look up to him as the greatest and wisest 
man on the face of the earth. There is nobody else’s fa- 
ther that in their estimation knows so much, or can do so 
many things so well, or is in any respect so great and brave 
and powerful as their own. He has more authority over 
his little children than king or president, the latter person- 
ages being as yet unknown to the budding citizen. His 
decisions are of more weight than those of the Supreme 
Court, for they are received as though absolutely infallible, 
In the face of danger even the boy who is led by his fa- 
ther’s hand, and assured by his voice that there is nothing to 
fear, will walk unhesitatingly on though it be to death it- 
self. Jor all men under the law of nature, and for individ- 
uals even now, the parent is the first priest, and from this 
source we receive our first distinct ideas of the Godhead, 
and we learn the first words and rites by which he is hon- 
ored and worshipped. The young child can see no woman 
in the world more beautiful, more lovely, more wise in all 
things than its mother. Put it in the presence of a queen 
arrayed in gold and gems, and it will only shrink back in 
terror, and cling for protection to its mother’s gown, It 
never wavers for a moment in its allegiance, it relies im- 
plicitly upon her in all things, it trusts in her goodness as 
unalloyed, and in her power as unbounded, If it is hun- 
gry she can feed it, if it is fretful she can soothe it, if it is 
in danger she can save it, and if it is afflicted by sickness 
it would turn away from Benjamin Brodie, Astley Cooper, 
Galen, or Ausculapius himself, feeling perfectly assured that 
she can relieve its sufferings, and being only puzzled to 
make out why she does not do so at once. As for implicit 
reliance upon her word, it will not only accept what she 
Says as true, but even subscribe to the statements made on 
delegated authority by nurse or housemaid, even when she 
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assert the rather doubtful fact that the moon is made of 
green cheese, or that the bug-a-boo eats up little children 
in the dark. It is at this early period of life that parents 
must win the respect and confidence of their offspring, and 
rear them up in the obedience which they wish to be pre- 
served later in life. They have all power in their own 
hands, and they can mould with ease the character and 
disposition of their pupils in the Home School. If through 
ignorance they be unfit for this task, or if careless in its 
execution, they will have no right to complain later, when 
they fail to gather where they have not planted, and to 
reap where they have not sown. The reciprocal duties of 
parents and their children are so closely connected that it 
is next to impossible for the latter to fulfil their share of 
the obligation if the former have neglected what is incum- 
bent upon them. Furthermore, the obligations of a parent 
are so interwoven with all the relations of his life that he 
can hardly violate any moral duty habitually without injur- 
ing in some manner his children. All men, for instance, are 
bound by the law of God to avoid wastefulness and prodi- 
gality ; but if a parent be guilty of these faults, he sins also 
against the justice by which he is bound to obtain what is 
necessary for his children’s support, and preserve it for their 
present and future benefit. 

Ignorance on the part of parents is the source of much 
misery in families. Sometimes it is ignorance of what a 
parent is really bound to do, and sometimes it is ignorance 
of the manner in which to do it. Weare very far from re- 
quiring the knowledge of letters or science as indispensable. 
But we insist upon it that a mother must know how to 
manage the home at the head of which she is placed, and 
how to form, develop, and strengthen the character of the 
children she is bringing up. We insist upon it that a fa- 
ther must know the principles of his religion, and be able 
practically to teach his children how to follow what they 
command, and avoid what they forbid. Children will man- 
age somehow or other to grow up, physically speaking, for 
it is but rarely that any one dies of starvation in civilized 
communities. But we maintain that children will learn 
neither morals nor manners untaught. Some children are, 
we know, gifted with angelic dispositions, and take to what 
is good, and avoid what is evil from hereditary bias or 
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special favor of Providence. Even these rare specimens of 
a better kind of humanity require to be watched over care- 
fully lest they deteriorate and become wicked, as very sweet 
wine becomes very sour vinegar. But as a general thing, 
little children are little animals, and their natural tendency 
is to become worse still as they grow up. Medea saw the 
right and approved of it, yet pursued the wrong notwith- 
standing ; these specimens of young humanity are prone to 
the wrong, and incapable of seeing by themselves why the 
right should be pursued in preference to the wrong. There 
are, to be sure, moral instincts, and principles of right im- 
planted in the reason of the child, and there is even, we 
may add, the gift of faith received in the child’s soul at the 
baptismal font. But we must remember all these good 
things from above are mixed up like the four elements in 
chaos ; there are as yet no rocks, no bones on which to con- 
struct a world ; the man exists, but he is earthly and sen- 
suous, and all his superior qualities are smothered up in a 
mass of pulp and gristle. If he could speak and act with 
his present tendencies, he would scorn the idea of prefer- 
ring what is useful to what is pleasant, or sacrificing pres- 
ent indulgence for future advantage ; he would sell without 
a sigh a kingly birthright for a mess of pap, and remorse- 
lessly barter a noble and famous name for a pewter rattle, 
or a gingerbread horse. There is good in the child, to be 
sure, but it requires careful and skilful management on the 
part of parents to bring it out, and if they are ignorant of 
what parents ought to know, they will fail to do it even 
with the best intentions. 

Ignorance is very far from being the only fault which 
grieves the Christian philosopher who would make it his 
study to improve domestic education. There are many 
parents who neglect their children with an indifference 
that seems almost incredible. It is easy to notice among 
a number of boys at school those who have careful 
mothers, and those who are neglected. There is a dif- 
ference even in their countenances, for while the child of 
the former class is gentle and attentive, he of the latter has 
about him a hard or wild look, and a listlessness, or reck- 
lessness that shows conclusively to an attentive observer, 
how little he expects to be kindly noticed, and how little 
he cares whether he is noticed or not. Poverty is the ex- 
cuse brought up in defence of the neglectful mother. But 
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let us once for all understand that poverty is not an excuse 
for uncleanliness of person, and in so far as clothing is con- 
cerned, poverty is a good excuse for patches, but not for 
rags. Fathers too often do not care for their children, do 
not want to have them near, or to be annoyed by them, 
They take no interest in the things in which their children 
are concerned, they will not talk to them, they will not 
encourage them to ask for information, and in reply to their 
questionings they give simply an ungracious and curt 
answer, oftener attempting to shut the mouth of the youth- 
ful inquirer than to satisfy or enlighten his understanding. 
The result of this coarse treatment is, that the boy seeing 
that his father will not talk to him, finds out somebody 
else that will. His amiable parent does not object to his 
running about the streets, and thus falling in with associa- 
tions which must cause his ruin, and each, perhaps, is rather 
pleased to be rid of the presence of the other. In every 
neighborhood there are nooks and corners where boys as- 
semble together and exchange ideas on the subjects which 
they have at heart. Not only do the children of the poor 
thus meet together, but often the better class too gather 
around some boy who is older perhaps than themselves, or 
who is at least their superior in the games and exercises 
which boys are fond of. Outside the city, the place where 
boys meet, as men do in clubs and barrooms, may be ¢ 
barn, or a shady nook, or a bank by the river side ; in the 
city, it is a stable, or the corner of a street, a lumber yard, 
a vacant lot, or some sequestered part of the docks and 
piers. At these gatherings, the boys speak their mind free- 
ly, and question, and answer each other without reserve, 
and here frequently those habits are formed, which when 
discovered too late by parents, cause so auch grief and 
alarm, namely, swearing, petty gambling tealing, and all 
manner of obsce nity and corruption. 

Asa means of preventing the sad results parents, and 
fathers especially, ought to be as well the friends and com- 
panions of their children. They ought to win their con- 
fidence, or rather keep the confidence which, without any 
effort on their part, is in the beginning all their own. 
They should study the disposition and character of their 
children as it goes on unfolding day by day under their 
eye. They should know where their children spend their 
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time, what company they keep, and how they are occupied 
and employed throughout the day. It is very easy to get 
from a boy the history of the day which he has just passed, 
with his own observations and reflections, and casual re- 
marks upon the nature of things and the character of the 
companions he has been with. He is always willing to talk 
of what occupies his own mind and to receive the views of 
others thereupon, provided he is only allowed to speak and 
consider his conversation as not uninteresting to his hear- 
ers. Will any parent object that such a system of do- 
mestic education as what is here implied would take up 
too much of his time and attention ? If he does he little 
understands the importance of educating his children and 
preserving them from the early inroads of vice, and realizes 
but poorly indeed the strict account he will have one 
day to render of the manner in which he has discharged 
this duty, the most serious of all duties aside from the 
salvation of his own soul. 

It has been truly said that we see the faults of others 
as if they were before our eyes, and our own as if they 
were behind our backs. This blindness in many parents 
would seem to extend beyond their own persons, and to en- 
velop in darkness the faults and the merits, the whole 
character of their children. Parents are frequently the 
victims of real or pretended blindness in regard to the 
faults of their children, and they remain ignorant at times 
of bad conduct which is known to the whole neighborhood. 
They will take for granted the statement of daughter or 
son as to their whereabouts, during long evenings spent 
away from home, when any one of their “pee oe 
could tell them the whole truth much to their grief and 
consternation. ‘“‘ My Johnny,” says simple mother, ‘‘ never 
smokes cigars or chews tobacco. I am sure of that.” 
Meanwhile Johnny perhaps winks an eye at some comrade 
who happens to be in the room, or, it may be, draws from his 
pocket, and allows to be seen a provision of the contra- 
band weed close behind simple mother’s back. 

This blindness frequently amounts to a misjudgment 
of the whole character and disposition of children. One 
child is treated rudely, commanded to hold his tongue when 
he speaks, punished for the slightest fault or forge etfulness, 
put out of sight when visitors come to the house, left 
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behind, when the family goes out visiting, and, in short, 
always. found to be in the wrong, and never by any lucky 
chance in the right. This is not unfrequently the very 
one of the family who possesses more spirit, or talent, or 
energy, and who only needs a different training to grow upa 
good and useful member of society. Meanwhile another child 
is petted, and brought forward on all occasions, and while 
the other one gets all the cuffs, this one comes in for all 
the coppers. This one is always protected by one parent 
against the severity—the well-merited severity, perhaps, of 
the other—every thing he does is considered beautiful, and 
every thing he says admirable, and by this means in the 
words of Goldsmith, he who is praised asa wit at fourteen, 
grows up to be an ass at twenty-one. 

Nearly all the faults of parents in the management of 
their children may be summed up in the two extremes of 
excessive severity, and excessive indulgence. The first is 
fatal to mutual kindness and confidence. There are very 
few children who may not be made to see the justice of 
correcting them when they have been wilfully or mali- 
ciously in the wrong. But on the other hand there is 
nothing so wounding or so injurious to the young as 
punishment which they know they have not deserved. If 
the well-known saying be quoted here by any parent about 
‘sparing the rod and spoiling the child,” we will simply 
remark that no one has the right to quote that saying 
who uses the rod at the impulse of anger. We have 
nothing to say against correction properly and judiciously 

administered—administered, not in a spirit of revenge but 
really for the improvement of the offender. We rather aim 
our remarks at certain people who are habitually harsh 
and severe with their children; who freeze their young 
hearts, and crush their young souls within them by the 
constant exercise of domestic despotism. There are “such 
hard men in every community, and there are mothers too 
who, by stepdame rigidity, and ceaseless unfairness of treat- 
ment, drive their daughters at length to wish they were 
dead in their graves in the hope of finding peace there, or 
perhaps to seek for peace in the home of a stranger. No 
less injurious is the fault of excessive indulgence. We 
have said before that children have appetites and passions 
which they must be taught to curb and control. They 
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must begin to learn at an early age that self-denial is one 
of the very first and most indispensable principles of Chris- 
tianity, and of all true greatness. It is only weakness, or 
false and foolish affection that will induce a parent to give 
the young child its own way in all things. It is the duty 
of the parent to examine carefully what is for the child’s 
true interest, to form a judgment and abide by it, in spite 
even of remonstrances, whining, and tears. Let every 
parent remember that a spoiled child is sure to grow up 
selfish, and therefore heartless, and that no one is more cer- 
tain of suffering in consequence than the parent by whom 
the child was spoiled. Flattery is one of the means 
of spoiling a child, familiarity and want of dignity is 
another, and a third is that bane of domestic peace, par- 
tiality towards one particular child at the expense of the 
others. 

We have spoken thus far of households where the 
teachers of the domestic school-house are more or less un- 
informed, inefficient, or faulty, but where they are persons, 
nevertheless, who deserve in some measure the honorable 
appellation of teachers. What shall we say of parents who 
are of decidedly bad principles and conduct, who give to 
their children no example except such as is calculated to 
lead them to destruction ? Here, indeed, an opportunity 
is afforded for the denunciations, the carmina et ve, of a 
prophet, or the stirring eloquence of a holy father and 
doctor. Here let the voice of the zealous pastor be heard 
speaking as with authority and grace from on high, in the 
pulpit, in the confessional, and in his daily walks among 
his people, for he alone has power to reach the dreadful 
evil, and to cure it wholly or in part. It is our province 
merely to call attention to the fact, that while the Church 
and the school may fortunately prevent many sad conse- 
quences in cases where this great evil exists, they do not, 
and cannot relieve parents of the obligation which rests 
upon them to bring up their children in the knowledge and 
service of God, and to give them all possible aid, physical, 
moral, and religious, which is proper to their state and con- 
dition in life. 

We now enter upon the last part of our subject and 
have to speak of the scholars, in what we term the school 
of domestic education. The crowd composed of these 
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scholars is as an army advancing upon us, who now com- 
pose society, possess all its advantages, and fill all the 
places, high or low, which are in its bestowal. We are 
the people for whom governments and laws exist, cities 
stand organized, courts are opened, the rites of religion are 
celebrated, the custom house and the merchant’s ex- 
change are organized and in full operation. We are the 
people for whom scientific enterprises are undertaken, for 
whom steamboats and railway trains are ever ready to take 
up and carry their living freight to its destination, unless 
they happen to blow it up, or sink it down on the road. 
For us kings reign, soldiers shoulder their arms, lawyers 
unroll their briefs, merchants post their ledgers, authors 
starve in garrets, and newspaper editors regulate the uni- 
verse. Do we ever reflect that the crowd above spoken 
of is treading on our heels, urging us along, and gradually 
taking the p laces which we have considered so particul: urly 
and emphatically our own ? It seems strange, and yet it 
is nevertheless true, that in a few years we—all of us— 
who are professional men, merchants, mechanics, Jaborers, 
or idiers, will be all quietly put under the sod, and that 
there will be plenty of professional men, merchants, me- 
chanics, laborers, and idlers, and yet we shall be neither 
wanted nor missed. 

This is not all, but it is admitted on every side that 
one of our chiefest duties is to prepare our youthful suc- 
cessors for performing worthily and conscientiously the 
duties of the various stations to which they will succeed. 
The questions accordingly arise : What are they learning ? 
How are they being formed and trained 2 Where do they 
pass their time, and by what sort of influences are they 
governed ? All may be summed up in the question which 
every parent should be able to answer: What is the true 
character of my child, and by what means, and in what 
manner is that character developing and shaping itself as 
he grows up ? Now, whatever difficulties may surround 
the social position of the family, we venture to say, that if 
both parents have been good Christians, faithful in the 
practice of their religion, and if they have done what 
rested with them by their offspring during the period of 
infancy and childhood, they may look forward with hope 
to the riper period of early manhood or womanhood, which 
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their young people are fast approaching. If the early in- 
fluences of the home school and of religion have been un- 
applied, or inoperative up to the dangerous age when the 
passions are strongest and reason and experience weakest 
for good, then a glance into the future must cause, not 
despair indeed, but at least well-grounded and grave appre- 
hension. ‘The family and the home are powerful agencies 
for forming the mind, the heart, the head, and the con- 
science, the whole character of children. But if this great 
institution, we repeat, during the first eight, ten, or four- 
teen years ‘of child-life has been in a state of disorganiza- 
tion, if one parent has been busy in undoing or counter- 
acting the good attempted by the other, or if daughter and 
son have been, through whatever cause, influenced by it 
only for evil—or not influenced at all, who is to be blamed 
for the evil results, or the no-results, which become at last 
but too evident and alarming ? Certainly not the home- 
school itself, but the causes which have perverted or para- 
lyzed its action, And next as to religion. Is she to be 
found fault with because a bad state of things exists where 
her teachings, her examples, her thousand beneficent, 

exalting, and refining influences have not been brought to 
bear on youth, but where, on the contrary, ignorance, neg- 
lectfulness, bad example, and every diabolical agency has 
been allowed to usurp the time and the place where she 
ought to have reigned supreme ? Who can enumerate the 
crowd of baneful influences which at the period we have 
now come to consider, threaten youth as it emerges into a 
broader and freer world! There are newspapers, some of 
them sickly and sentimental, that injure the brain which 
they weaken and distemper. There are flash publications 
consisting of light fictitious matter, which encourage habits 
of idleness and indolence, whilst they do still more harm 
by filling the mind with wanton images and the heart with 
unholy desires, fostering and stretching the imagination at 
the expense of the other mental faculties, developing early 
the passion of love, and creating perverted and exaggerated 
erotic tendencies which nature never intended to satisfy. 

Then there are low associations, and vulgar places of 
amusement, obscure theatres, dancing houses, and the 
unhealthy and demoralizing resorts where the first lessons 
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are given and taken in intemperance, gambling, and petty 
thievery. 

The practice of that manly, healthful, and ennobling 
art of swimming becomes in numerous instances the occa- 
sion of many sinful habits among boys who indulge in it 
by stealth around the docks of cities, generally against the 
wish or without the knowledge of their superiors, and quite 
commonly in combination with truancy from the school 
the workshop. 

What more rational and innocent than an escape dur- 
ing the fiery summer months from the city to the coolness, 
the shade, and the pure air of the country ? And yet who 
needs to be told that similar excursions, when gotten up 
under improper auspices, or when poorly officered and ill- 
regulated, are fraught with many dangers both to body 
and soul, and even become the occasion of a first fatal 
acquaintance with sin, shame, and life-long misery ? Woe 
be to the child whose parents awake to a knowledge of 
these sad evils only after they have left their degr: ading 
mark on the soul of youth, who discover the wound only 
wher it has begun to fester. The evil might have been 
prevented, the occasion of sin might perhaps have ap- 
proached and passed by without injury, had prudent fore- 
sight, and proper vigilance guarded unwary innocence. 
Now the evil is done, and it is often the case that the 
experience which teaches crime, makes the boy a man. It 
is too late to ask now what rules for training youth are to 
be applied to the victim. He must be dealt with on the 
broad principles by which grown men are led to abandon 
vice and return with God’s assistance to the practice of 
virtue. He has a head to be reasoned with, and a heart to 
be appealed to. It would be a mistake to treat him as a 
child any longer. You cannot withdraw him from vicious 
habits by ignoring vice, or by attempting to keep it out of 
sight. Should you venture to browbeat or to threaten the 
offender, to drive him like a beast in place of persuading 
and convincing him like a man, you will have your trouble 
for nothing, and probably be laughed at into the bargain. 
We must be understood here as making a distinction which 
might be more frequently acted upon, even by those who 
have a very fair knowledge of the principles of moral 
theology. It is the distinction between acts and habits. 
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A child often stumbles into the commission of a sinful act 
without full deliberation, but rather from curiosity, or by 
accident, or on account of some evil example witnessed 
perhaps without design on his part. The harm done to 
the soul of the offender may often appear greater than it 
really is, under such circumstances. A simple admonition 
on the part of his kind adviser, or even judicious parental 
correction, or an appeal to his fears, may be all that is re- 
quired to prevent a repetition of an act, which he sees 
plainly grieves his best triends, and must be injurious to 
himself. The tones of alarm we here speak in, are caused 
by the repetition of acts and the formation thereby of sin- 
ful habit. Here great loving-kindness, united with great 
firmness, are required on the part of an “enlightened parent 
or adviser. In early years the habit may be one of 
lighter sort, gluttony ‘perhaps, peevishness, rudeness, or 
venial disobedience. Somewhat later, acts are committed, 
and repeated more frequently, and with less and less of re- 
morse and shame, lying, quarrelling, stealing, profanity, 
and that dread enemy of moral worth and ‘intellectual 
growth, youthful impurity. Here the wise parent must 
imitate the action of the holy spiritual physician who 
watches carefully the history laid before him by his peni- 
tent, and passing gently over single and insulated acts that 
do not threaten repetition, he fastens firmly on the chief 
and predominant habit of the soul’s life. He enlightens 
the youthful mind upon the heinousness of this habitual 
failing, he points out its evil consequences, he stirs up the 
fear of God, and compunction, he calls forth firm resolu- 
tions against the besetting sin and its occasions, and he in- 
vokes special grace and guardianship from on high, that his 
spiritual child may break the half-formed chain, and never 
more be encumbered by its degrading fetters 
Let not a prudent father or guardian forget the great 
assistance he may derive from proper and heathful physical 
and mental exercise. Let him correct the dangers of evil 
association, not by trying to keep his children separated alto- 
gether from the society of those who are of their own age, but 
by encouraging association with those who are good, and who 
have virtuous parents to watch over them. It is necessary 
that parents should study the character of the friends of their 
children as well as that of the children themselves, and if 
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they possess the happy faculty of feeling young again in 
the company of the young, and taking part in their amuse- 
ments, they will find that they will always be welcomed 
with joy and pride by those whom they honor with their 
companionship. The subject of athletic sports and healthy 
exercise, and their great influence in forming the moral 
character, as well as in developing the physical frame of 
our youth, is too frequently overlooked in this country. 
One of the causes of this is that youths become men too 
soon, and one of the consequences is that they acquire the 
vices and diseases of men far sooner than they should or 
would do under different management. This is an evil 
that one can correct in his own family without waiting for 
the country at large to join him in his action. If he take 
the course that is wise and proper and approved of, in 
theory, at least, by all, he will ward off dyspepsia and ner- 
vous complaints from his children, and contribute to ensure 
to each of them a sound mind in a sound body. 

The evil of precocity, to which we have already alluded, 
is complained of by many, and especially by those who 
were born abroad and whose children are natives of this 
country. The children, they say, grow too fast, and know 
at ten or twelve years of age what we only learned in 
Europe when we were twenty-five years old. They ape 
the manners of men, and copy their vices, and have none 
of that simplicity and submissiveness that is found in 
European children. This complaint is to some extent a 
just one. There is so much independence in all our politi- 
cal institutions, and in our manner of living, and doing 
things, that it seems to have pervaded the very atmosphere 
so that it is sucked in, and assimilated by the mere act of 
breathing, and the climate itself seems to assist in extend- 
ing and confirming the evil. It is, however, a mistake to 
suppose that this obstacle is met with by parents only in 
this country. The parents who draw comparisons between 
the children here and in Ireland, for example, speak of 
Ireland as they knew it say twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
But what country in the world has undergone more changes 
than Ireland herself since say—1828 ? The effect of 
these wonderful changes has been to put in operation there 
the same causes by which this precocity of youth is brought 
about here, and it is evident that like causes must produce 
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like effects, different perhaps in degree but not in kind. 
My neighbor who complains that his boys cannot be 
brought up after the good old fashion which prevailed in 
Ireland when he was a boy himself, were he to visit the 
old country and hold a conversation on the subject with the 
Bishops, or the Priests, or the heads of schools there, would 
be told that the old-fashioned ease and simplicity he desid- 
erates have gone into disuse with many other old-fashioned 
affairs some good and some not so good. The same may 
be said of France, Italy, and Germany, at least the old 
folks there indulge in complaints of the same nature. And 
do not ancient Americans whose recollection runs back to 
a remote period in the history of our country, say to some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, give utterance to similar ill-de- 
fined complaints ? A man who lives now in the most 
thickly populated portion of New York, is grieved because 
the country has changed since his youth. What he com- 
pares in reality is a little village somewhere up the North 
River, orin the quietest parts of quiet New England, con- 
taining two or three hundred inhabitants, and a city con- 
taining from eight to nine hundred thousand souls. It 
would be pleasant, no doubt, if the quiet and easy-going 
ways of good and simple, yet intelligent country people 
could be preserved amidst the rush and bustle, the din and 
roar of a gigantic commercial city. This, however, is im 
possible. The fact is before us, and we must accept it and 
do the best we can with it. The children must be educat- 
ed and trained in spite of their precocity, which means 
simply that we must begin the work of training them ear- 
lier, and do it more thoroughly and more intelligently than 
we should be compelled to do were the material in our 
hands more easily kneaded and shaped to suit our wishes. 
The actual condition of the children will show whether the 
teachers are duing what is right in so far as domestic edu- 
cation is concerned, Again by carefully examining these 
teachers, their maxims, and their habits, we shall find it 
very easy to conjecture what is the condition of their chil- 
dren. So also the condition of the home itself will enavle 
us to judge of the condition of those who dwell in it. In 
this manner, by knowing what the fruits are, we judge of 
the tree that produced them ; and by knowing what the tree 
is, we can tell what sort of fruit it will produce. 

We have purposely avoided speaking of literary, or 
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scientific education, or of any education of an extra-domi- 
ciliary kind. We are convinced, however, that ail sensible 
persons will join us in classing among abuses to be corrected 
all manner of education which unfits the young to live 
peaceably and contentedly in their own home. Education 
is a means, it is not the end of life. It is useful when it 
prepares and fits young persons to discharge intelligently 
and conscientiously the duties of the position they will 
have to occupy when they come to be young persons no 
longer. In the professional world a man ought to study 
medicine, and not law, if he wishes to be a doctor, and he 
ought to study law, and not physic, if he is destined to be 
a lawyer. The child, then, who is expected to live in the 
home of its parents should not be brought up to eat, and 
dress, and speak, and think, and in short to form habits 
that will make life in that home impossible without dis- 
comfort to all its inhabitants. The education which 


estranges a child from its home, or makes it ashamed of 


that home, does a still greater evil, it unfits the child in 
question for all homes of the same kind—-for the whole 
neighborhood. In other words, education, by rendering a 
person unfit for his home, and his home unfit or distasteful 
for him, lifts him out of the class of society to which he 
and his people and his home properly belong. This de- 
classing of society is certainly the source of many evils 
which we all feel and complain of. The extravagance in 
dress and living, which among us goes beyond the luxury of 
the oldest and wealthiest European capitals, and which 
quite recently came well-nigh ruining us and the country 
together, this extravagance is a consequence of every- 
body’ s desire to uppear better off than he really is. Each 
one in the social scale is trying to climb out of the 
class to which he belongs, and the general ambition is to 
climb into the next class above. The son is ashamed of 
the honorable labor, or the decent trade by which his 
father earned a respectable support for himself and his 
family, and he aspires to a profession. If he possesses ex- 
traordinary energy and industry, and meets with unusual 
advantages, he sometimes succeeds, and is deservedly 
praised as a self-made man. But the more frequent result 
of this unclassing of individuals is, that whilst the class 
which is left loses one who might have distinguished him- 
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self as a mechanic, the class which is aspired to receives one 
who is unfit to move in it, is probably only half-educated, 
and unprepared for the keen competition to which he is 
immediately exposed. How can this sad experience con- 
tribute to the happiness of the individual, or to the good 
of society at large ? 

In order to avoid these unpleasant results, let it be the 
aim of all engaged in bringing up the young to educate 
them with reference to what they are to be and to do in 
after life. And let no one force himself or be forced by 
others into a position for which he is unfit,and for which 
he cannot be fully trained and prepared, 

In conclusion, while we do not undertake to condemn 
schools, even when they are so arranged that the pupils 
board and lodge in them, we must be allowed to say that 
this is certainly not the best system of education for the 
young. The best system is undoubtedly the one which 
Providence itself formed, in which the parents of a child 
attend to its physical training, and its moral education, 
whoever else may be engaged to instruct and develop its 
reason. Let the heads of schools, then, receive all the 
credit and respect to which they are entitled ; but let it be 
remembered that they are not the fathers or mothers of 
their pupils, and let the advantages of boarding schools 
and academies be cheerfully admitted, but after all ‘“there’s 
no place like home.” J. W .C. 


Art. VI.—Literary Notices and Criticisms. 


1. A History of the Church in England from the earliest period to the 
Re-establishment of the Hierarchy in 1850. By the Very Rrv- 
EREND CANON FianaGan. London: Dolman, 1857. 8vo. 2 vols. 


We are late in noticing this History of the Church by Canon Flan- 
agan, but the old adage remains true, ‘ Better late than never.” We 
have delayed, hoping to find the leisure to give it a critical examina- 
tion, so as to be able to speak understandingly of its merits or demer- 
its. That leisure we have not found. We have been able only to 
glance through its pages. As far as we have read, it does not strike 
us as being so thorough, or so learned as the subject demands. It is 
only a popular abridgment of the History of the Church in England, 
and though, perhaps, the best we have, and as good as we had any 
right to expect, it is very far from what we should be glad to see. It 
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is written in good taste and temper, and gives us, however, a tolerable 
outline of the Ecclesiastical History of Catholic England, for which the 
author will accept our thanks. 

The author is not as strong a Papist as we could wish, but he is 
very far from writing history after the manner of Fleury, who seems 
to have adopted as his rule, that in all cases of dispute between the 
Pope and bishops, or between the Pope and the temporal powers, the 
Pope is always to be presumed to be in the wrong He even manifests 
some filial affection for the Holy Father, and really places religion 
above politics. This is much. In treating of the disputes of the Eng- 
lish government with the Holy See, before, at, and after the so-called 
Reformation, he takes the side of the Church; but he is more disposed 
than we are to exempt the people of England from the blame of those 
disputes, and to throw it too exclusively on the King and Court. We 
recollect no measure hostile to the Holy See proposed by the Court, 
that did not find a cordial support in both Houses of Parliament. We 
have elsewhere shown that the English people, as well as the Court, 
must be held responsible for the breach with Rome under Henry V IIL. 
The same may be said of the new schism under Elizabeth. Henry 
VIII. and his daughter Elizabeth, notwithstanding all that may and 
must be said against them, were two of the most thoroughly English, 
and the most popular sovereigns that have ever sat on the British 
throne. History presents us no two sovereigns who so truly represent- 
ed the sentiments of the English nation, or had really so strong a hold 
on the affections of the great body of their subjects, both nigh and low. 
This could not have been the case, if they had violently outraged the 
serious and earnest religious convictions of any considerable portion of 
the English people. Under Mary, England was officially reunited to 
the Holy See, and the schism was officially healed; but it is evident 
that it remained in the heart of the nation, or else Elizabeth, whose 
title was bad in law as well as in religion, could never have renewed 
the separation, and replunged the nation into the Protestant heresy. 
There were certainly many noble men and women who remained at- 
tached to the old religion, and who retained their dependents in the 
Catholic faith and worship, but they must have been by far the weak- 
er party, and deprived of the secret as well as the open syinpathy of 
the nation. Every movement made in behalf of the old religion by 
the old nobility that remained faithful failed, without leading to any 

serious result in its favor, evidently for the want of popular sympathy. 
To ascribe Elizabeth’s success during her long reign in maintaining the 
new religion to the abilities, the craft, or the wickedness of herself, or 
of her ministers, is sheer nonsense. Had the nation been Catholic at 
heart, the first overt act of Elizabeth against the Catholic religion, 
would have been the signal for a movement that would have sent her 
without delay from the throne to the dungeon, or the block, When 
we find princes able to abolish the Catholic retigion in their dominions, 
and to introduce a new and heretical religion, we may be sure that the 
change has already been effected in the great body of their subjects. 
The First Consul could never have restored relations with the Holy 
See, reopened the churches, and re-established the Catholic worship, 
if¥rance had not remained substantially Catholic at heart. If the Ro- 
man people had retained as a living, active sentiment, their Catholic 
faith, we should never have heard of the Mazzinian Republic of Rome, 
or of the flight of the Holy Father to Gaéta. It is little that the most 
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absolute and powerful princes can do against the deep-rooted and fond- 
ly cherished religious sentiments of the great body of their subjects. 
Napoleon I. owes his fall far more to the violence he did to the Catho- 
lic sentiment of France than to the armies of the Allies, and yet France 
then, as now, inclosed in her bosom a vast amount of open, unblushing 
infidelity. England had ceased to be Catholic, and that is the secret 
of the popularity and success of Henry and Elizabeth. Even to-day 
the people of England are far more anti-Catholic than the Queen and 
Court, or even the parliament. Were the Queen to become Catholic 
to-morrow, the people would force parliament to deprive her of her 
crown. 

There are several points we have noticed in Canon Flanagan’s work, 
on which, had we room, we should offer some comments. The Canon does 
not strike us as a man of a bold and vigorous genius, of profound and 
original thought. He is, at times, feeble, non-committal, and plays 
round a difficulty instead of bravely meeting it in front. We often dis- 
agree with Lingard, often reject his opinions, but we always adinire his 
manliness, and seldom are at a loss to know what he really thinks on 
disputed questions. We cannot say as much of Canon Flanagan, He 
says it appears that Barlow was validly consecrated, and according to 
the Catholic rite, and yet tells us that no positive proof of it has ever 
been adduced, and many have questioned it. What does he himself 
think? How can he say it appears, when there is no positive proof of 
it, and the strongest evidence the nature of the case admits of, has been 
adduced against it? We should say the contrary appears, or that it 
dues not appear, that Barlow was ever consecrated a bishop at all, val- 
idly or invalidly. The author tells the story of the Nag’s Head. Does 
he accept it, or reject it? He tells us many have thought, for reasons 
he assigns, the Lambeth register of Parker's alleged consecration is a 
forgery. What does he himself think? In matters of faith, individual 
opinion is of no account, but in history, the opinion of the historian, 
who must be presumed to have made a more thorough investigation of 
the facts than the mass of his readers, is worth knowing. We dislike 
this way of shirking responsibility by the convenient phrases, “It has 
been thought,” “ Many have held,” &e, This is no age for evasion, or 
non-coumittalism. The Catholic cause demands, in our day, in our 
country, in England, and everywhere else, men to advocate it, who 
have wari hearts, full minds, and strong convictions. It is not princes, 
nobles, or scholars, we are called upon to address, but the peopLe, who 

can be affected by no dilettanteism, who can be reached only by live 
and earnest men, using bold, manly, straight-forward, and downright 
forms of expression. Too many of our Catholic writers borrow their 
tone and manner from our effete civilization rather than from their 
own living and life-giving religion, and write as if they were more stu- 
dious to be inoffensive than convincing. What if we do make enemies, 
even excite wrath, and expose ourselves to vituperation and abuse? 
What is itto us whether our lives flow on smoothly, without a ripple, 
or whether they are beset with storms and tempests? To have our 
good ill spoken of is great joy, to die for our religion is the highest 
glory. The admonition is not to * follow after peace,” peace at all haz- 
ards, but “ after the things which make for peace,” and who knows not 
that in this world we can arrive at peace only through war? 

The author thinks the immediate effects of the excommunica- 
tion of Elizabeth by St. Pius V., were disastrous as to the temporal 
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condition of the Catholics that still remained in England, but he nev- 
ertheless defends it, though not precisely on the grounds we should 
have chosen. He is less firm and decided on the sentence of depriva- 
tion pronounced against her by the same Pope. He talks about what 
had long been thought, what had been the usage, or what had been 
customary in Christian states. Why not tell us the plain truth without 
any reticence or circumlocution? St. Pius in his Bull deposing Eliza- 
beth, says nothing about custom, usage, or public opinion, but professes 
to declare her deprived, and her subjects absolved from their allegiance, 
by the authority of Alinighty God, committed to him as the successor 
of Peter, which any one may see by reading the Bull itself. The Pope 
is the Vicar of Christ on earth, the Common Father of the Faithful, 
with plenary authority in all matters touching the administration of 
the Christian law. All Christian kingdoms, or kingdoms constituted 
under the Christian law, or bound by their fundamental constitution to 
conform to it, are within the spiritual jurisdiction of the sovereign 
Pontiff. and he has the same right to deprive their sovereigns, that he 
has to deprive a bishop of his see, in case he violates that law, and 
uses his power against the interests of Christianity, and persecutes his 
subjects for being Christians. This follows necessarily from the prin- 
ciples every Catholic does and must hold, or cease to be a Catholic. 
By its fundamental law, England, on the accession of Elizabeth, was a 
Christian kingdom, as were all the kingdoms of the West founded after 
the subversion of Rome, and she herself ascended the throne asa Cath- 
olic princess, and swore in her coronation oath to maintain and defend 
the Catholic religion within her realm. This brought her, officially as 
well as personally, within the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope, and 
made her as queen his spiritual subject, as much so asa bishop or 
priest. When she broke her oath, violated the Christian constitution 
of her kingdom, abolished the Catholic religion, and became the bitter 
persecutor of Catholics, he had the same divine right to deprive her, 
and to declare her subjects absolved from their allegiance, that he has 
to deprive a bishop fallen into heresy or schism. 

Whether the Pope has the power, by virtue of his spiritual authority, 
to deprive a non-Christian prince, a prince who holds his crown, not 
by a Christian or Catholic tenure, but under the law of nature alone, 
is another question, which admits of a different answer. The Papacy 
is a Christian institution, and the Pope is the head of the Christian 
society only. To deprive a prince is a judicial act, and the Church 
judges those within, not those without. Non-Christian jrnee are 
not within the Papal jurisdiction, and, therefore, not subject to the 
Papal judgment. Ilence we find no instance of the deprivation by the 
Pope of an infidel prince, or of a prince who holds under the law of 
nature alone, and is not bound by the constitution of the state to 
profess, maintain, and defend the Catholic religion. The Popes never 
deprived the pagan, or even the Christian emperors of Rome, though 
many of them were great tyrants and oppressors of their subjects, and 
cruel persecutors of Christians; for the constitution of the Roman state, 
or city, was anterior to the institution of the Papacy, and the Roman 
emperors, even those who were Christians, did not hold their crowns 
by a Christian tenure, but under the law of nature alone, and, therefore, 
were not, as emperors, within the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope. 
Nor does the Pope deprive any modern prince, because in the revolu- 
tions which have been going on in the modern world for three hundred 
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years, nearly every state has emancipated itself from the Christian law, 
and cast off the Papal authority. There are now no Christian states, 
and there is no longer a prince who holds his crown by a Christian 
tenure. Church and state are effectually separated, and princes hold 
now under the law of nature alone. The Pope does not exercise the 
deposing power now, not because he does not possess it by divine au- 
thority, but because he has no subjects on which to exercise it. 

Canon Flanagan need not fear to assert that St. Pius deprived 
Elizabeth by his Apostolic power, lest he offend the susceptibilities 
of the temporal authority, for the prince now, though personally a 
Catholic, is officially a heathen; and it would be a thing without 
precedent for the Pope to deprive a prince who holds by the tenure 
by which modern princes hold. The state has everywhere become 
non-Christian, The Jew sits in the English parliament, and Turkey is 
adinitted into the family of nations, under the same international 
law. Princes are no longer, by the constitution of their states, answer- 
able to the Christian law, and the Pope has authority over them 
only as individuals. Fénelon and his disciple, M. Gosselin, in their 
theory, which Canon Flanagan follows, come near the truth, but do 
not precisely seize it. It was not, as they hold, the jus publicum that in 
the Middle Ages gave the Pope the deposing power. The power 
the Popes then exercised is inherent in the divine constitution of 
the Papacy; but it was the public law, or constitution of the states, 
Which sprang up after the fall of Rome, that brought princes in 
their official character within the Papal jurisdiction, The practical 
result of their theory and the doctrine we hold is virtually the same; 
but on their theory it is impossible to explain the history of the Popes 
for several ages, without making their acts a series of scandalous usur- 
pations. To say the jus publicum gave the Pope the right to depose 
would be as absurd as to pretend that the right of the pastor to govern 
is derived from the baptism of his flock. God gives the pastor the au- 
thority to rule the faithful, and baptism simply makes them the faithful, 
or his subjects. God gives the Pope authority to govern the Christian 
society, and to protect and defend its inferests; the Christian constitu- 
tion of the state brings the state itself into the Christian society, and, 
therefore, under the authority which the Pope holds, not from it, but 
from God himself, to depose, if necessary, its sovereign. 

There is nothing in this doctrine to alarm the susceptibilities of 
states. They have effected their emancipation from the Papal au- 
thority, and the Pope by his concordats acknowledges it. They have 
withdrawn themselves from the Christian society, and hold to the 
Cliurch the same constitutional relation that was held by imperial 
Rome. They acknowledge no law birding on them but the law of 
nature. The revolution has been effected, and it has been accepted 
by the Church; and though every state ought to have a Christian con- 
stitution, for the kingdoms of this world should be the kingdoms of 
God, and of his Christ, it depends on their own free will whether they 
have such a constitution or not, or whether they again come under the 
Papal authority. Every man ought to be a Christian, but there is no 
power that can force him to be one against his will. God himself 
respects the free will of individuals and nations. States can remain 
heathen if they choose, as an individual may abuse his free will, and 
as long as they remain so, they remain outside of Christian society, and 
outside of the Papal authority. The Church sought, and for a time 
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with success, to Christianize the state, as well as individuals; but as 
the states prospered they revolted, and, like the children of Israel, 
would have aking torule over them. They have got their king, or 
their independence of Papal authority, and the Church cannot now 
deal with them as in her communion. She can treat princes, now, 
only as individual Christians, and can inflict on them no further punish- 
ment than excommunication. She can now only command the faithful 
to obey the temporal power in all things not repugnant to the Christian 
conscience, and to refuse obedience in all things forbidden by the law 
of God, whatever may be the consequences of their disobedience, as 
she did under the pagan Caesars, and, subsequently, under the perse- 
cuting princes of England. We can, therefore, understand no reason 
why one should hesitate to assert for the Pope the power, by divine 
right, to deprive Christian princes, or princes holding by a Christian 
tenure; and it seems to us that we must do so, if Catholics, or forswear 
our logic, and condemn some of the greatest and most saintly of the 
successors of Peter. 


2. Recollections of the last Four Popes, and of Rome in their Time. 
H. E. Carpinat Wiseman. Boston: Donahoe. 1858. 12mo. 
pp. 474. . 


Every Taine that Cardinal Wiseman sees fit to write and publish is 
well worth reading, but all he-writes and publishes is not equally 
valuable; and we confess to a little disappointment in the volume 
oefore us. It isa pleasant, gossiping work, which one may read without 
weariness, but which, after all, tells us very little of what we are most 
anxious to know. As a graceful tribute to Rome and her Sovereign 
Pontifts, it is highly creditable to his Eminence, and proves him a man 
of warm personal affections. He has placed as the motto of his book 
the line of Horace— 


“Rome nutriri mihi contigit atque doceri,” 


and he shows that he is neitlrer forgetful of the personal benefits he 
has received from Rome, nor ungrateful for her teachings. He went to 
Rome on the reopening of the English college in that city, in 1818, to 
study for the priesthood, and seems to have been most kindly received 
by the reigning Pontitf, and to have been ever since treated by successive 
Pontitfs with great confidence and consideration. His work is inter- 
spersed with various personal anecdotes of the Popes, and distinguished 
prelates and scholars, sometimes instructive, always pleasant and 
agreeable; but we find very little that seems to us likely to be of much 
value to the grave historian, or that does nore than satisfy a light and 
superticial curiosity. The book would deserve high praise trom an 
ordinary man, but from such a man as Cardinal Wiseman, certainly one 
of the first scholars and greatest men of our age, we expect something 
more serious, something less courtier-like, and more worthy of himself 
and the eminent position he holds. 

Perhaps we, strangers to the atmosphere of courts, whether lay or 
spiritual, do not set the proper value on the personal details of the 
* last four Popes,” given us in this volume, We have never sympa- 
thized with poor Bozzy’s curiosity to learn what Dr. Johnson did with 
his orange peels. We are not, indeed, without curiosity as to the 
personal history of a realy great man; but not every man is a great 
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man who sits upon a throne, even the throne of St. Peter. The four 
Popes, of whom the Cardinal gives us his recollections, were good, 
pious, and saintly men; but, with’ the exception of Leo XII., Della 
Genga, they were not, properly speaking, great men. As Popes, we 
revere their memory; as nen we take far less interest in them than we 
do in such men as Pacca and Consalvi. Pius Vil. was a well-meaning 
man, with his heart and soul devoted to the interests of the Church; 
but nobody ean really call him a great man, a learned man, or an able 
Pontiff. He was a compromise candidate, and we know very well in this 
country what. compromise candidates are. They are usually men of 
moderate abilities, without any strong or salient points of character, 
such as each party hopes to use for its own purposes. The whole 
history of the Pontificate of Pius VII. proves that, personally, he was 
weak and vacillating. We pity him in his interview with Napoleon, 
at Fontainbleau, and almost lose confidence when we see the moral 
force which he represented, yield before material force, represented by 
the hitherto successful soldier. We ask, ‘has God deserted his 
Church?” and our confidence revives only when we see Pacca and 
Consalvi reappear, the one to lament his weakness, and the other to 
extricate him trom the difficulties in which it involved him. Our con- 
fidence in the Papacy does not rest on the wisdom, the virtue, or the 
greatness of the Pope as a man, but on the assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
promised to his office. It is not the man, but the vicar of Christ, we 
love, venerate, and obey. The glory of the Papacy is due to the super- 
natural assistance of God given to his Church in her visible head, not 
to the human wisdom, or virtues of the man. If we do not remember 
this we shall be scandalized as well as edified by the conduct, or want 
of conduct, of more than one Pope in the presence of the temporal 
sovereign. We reverence as much as any one the meek, passive virtues 
of Pius VII., but no man can read his biography without feeling that, 
as men, Pacca and Consalvi were far his superiors, In our republican 
country, we are accustomed to distinguish between the law and its 
administrators, between the office and the man who fills it. We do 
not confound one with the other, and hence we are not disturbed if the 
man is not always as great as his office. We respect him for the sake 
of the office, and honor the office in him. Something of the same 
habit, so foreign to Europeans, will be traced in our respect even to the 
person of the Holy Father himself. Hence, werks written in the style 
and tone of these “ Recollections,” do not please us so much as, we pre- 
sume, they do others who have more courtly habits, and are trained more 
carefully to be loyal to the person than tolaw. Wesuppose this accounts 
for our want of interest in the usual Correspondence of Catholic journals 
from Rome. It may be that we personally lack somewhat of the true 
Catholic sentiment, but we confess when we open a journal, with a 
letter dated from Rome, our first impulse is to pass it ovor unread, 
for we know beforehand that it will simply tell us of some pro- 
cession, or of the visit of the Holy Father to this or that church, or 
give us a little pious twaddle about one thing or another. Perhaps 
we ought to take a deep interest in all this, and be vastly edified by it, 
but we confess such is not the case. The processions, the visits, all are 
good and pious; we know and feel that; but is there nothing more 
important done or said at Rome, which a cerrespondent might tell; 
nothing to cheer the hearts and strengthen the hands of those who are 
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lands, to the Catholic cause,—nothing to quicken the zeal, and stimu- 
late the active exertions of the faithful for the conversion of misbelievers 
and unbelievers, and for the salvation of their own souls? We do not, 
and will not believe it. 

3ut too much of this. While we do not hold ourselves bound 
to believe every Roman is a saint, or a great man, or to clap our hands 
at every thing that is said or done in the city of Rome, we rever- 
ence, we trust, as profoundly as any man can. the Papacy; we allow 
no limits to our devotion to the Holy See, and we have the highest 
reverence for the personal worth and virtues of the reigning Pontiff, 
whose reign will be among the most memorable in the history of the 
Roman Pontifieate. Though the Cardinal’s book has disappointed us, 
and told us little of what we wished most to be told, it still is a pleasing, 
in many respects a valuable, and is sure to be a popularbook. Perhaps 
it is all we had aright to expect, and, certainly, the Cardinal has done 
great things enough to be allowed now and then to relax a little, and 
write a book more within the capacity of ordinary men. However 
gossipy may be some parts of this book, the Cardinal has done more 
for the cause of sound Catholic literature and learning than any other 
writer in our language. He way have his enemies, his detractors, as 
eminent merit always has, but we, though the farthest removed possi- 
ble from the courtier, are not among them. His name was one of the 
first among Catholic authors we learned to reverence, and every day 
since our conversion has only increased our admiration of his varied 
learning, his versatile talents, his brilliant genius, and his indefatigable 
and successful labors. Catholic England and America are deeply his 
debtors, and will, long after he shall have passed to his reward, have 
reason to remember him, with heartfelt gratitude to Almighty God 
for having given them such a man in their low estate, and having nade 
him a chief instrument in elevating them, and commanding for them 
tle respect even of their enemies. 


8. Shamah in Pursuit of Freedom ; or, the Branded Hand, Trans- 
lated from the original Showiah, and edited by an American 
Citizen. New York: Thatcher and Hutchinson. 1858. 8vo. 
pp. &99. 


Tuts book belongs to modern abolition literature, and may take rank 
along with Uncle Tom's Cabin, to which it is inferior in interest, but 
superior in literary elegance and finish. We are no friends of Negro, 
or any other slavery, and are opposed to the further extension of the 
slave territory of the Union; but we have no great admiration for 
abolition novels or romances, whatever form they may take, and 
especially have we very little for the one before us, though it bears the 
marks of genius, and of an earnest and cultivated mind. We think more 
highly of the capacities of the Negro race than do many of our friends, 
but we certainly do not believe that the mass of those now held in 
bondage are able to take proper care of themselves, The author, to 
escape the charge of having only one idea, we suppose, would not only 
free the slave from his master, but liberate all men trom all restraint, and 
leave every man free to do “ whatever is right in his own eyes.” He 
seems to suppose the native instincts of the human heart would lead all 
men in the path of true freedom and morality! As all men have, and 
always have had, these instincts, how does the author explain the origin 
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of slavery, tyranny, and oppression, which make the staple of human 
history? The author professes to be very moral, and very religious. 
He is a great stickler for conscience, but he denies to religion all bind- 
ing force, and resolves it, as do most persons in our day, into a weak 
and watery sentiment, with which understanding and will have nothing 
to do, and his morality is rigid only for those who uphold law and 
order. Full latitude to lie, cheat, steal, and murder, is given to those 
who take the side of freedom. He has a measure and a measure. His 
hero is a Mahometan, has madethe pilgrimage to Mecca, and is a devout 
believer in the mission of the Prophet; yet he represents him at the 
same time as a true Christian in spirit, conviction, and conduct. He 
goes farther, and makes him, in order to marry a Catholic wife, consent 
to be baptized—which he calls going through a formal ceremony in 
order to comply with the laws of Brazil,—while he still adheres to his 
Mahometanism! Hypocrisy the most barefaced, sacrilege the most 
deliberate, and a solemn profession of the Christian religion, while 
holding fast to another which denies it, and calls those who hold it in- 
fidels, are perfectly compatible with a model Christian, if we are to 
believe our author. 

A book which inculeates such lessons is unfit to be put into the 
hands of youth, and can have only a pernicious influence. The aboli- 
tionists have damaged their cause by associating it with the most dan- 
gerous and licentious principles of the modern world. Many who would 
sympathize with them in their efforts in behalf of the slave, are obliged 
not only to separate from them, but to oppese them most strenuously, 
because they mix up with their abolitionism the most abominable errors, 
whose prevalence would infinitely outweigh all the good they ever con- 
template towards the Negro race. Whatever we may think of Negro 
slavery, we must take a firm stand against abolitionists, for they advo- 
cate the emancipation of the slave on principles destructive alike of 
religion, morality, and society itself. They are the most dangerous 
class of modern infidels, worse than the socialists and red republicans 
of Europe. They are the worst conceivable enemy of the Negro slave, 
and throw on the side against him every man who believes in God, in 
the necessity of government and law. Under pretence of promot- 
ing liberty, they labor, perhaps not intentionally, to subvert authority, 
overturn society, and reduce mankind to a barbarism far worse than 
that of our American savages. If there is an enemy against which we 
should he constantly on our guard, it is modern philanthropism, which 
is rapidly preparing the way for the reign“of antichrist. 

4. Rome: its Churches, its Charities, and its Schools. By the Rev- 
Wn. H. Nerrieax, LL.D., M.A. New York: Dunigan and 
Brother. 1858. 12mo. pp. 452. 


Tis is a work from a most amiable and worthy man, a convert 
from Anglicanism, who remained some years at Rome while prose- 
cuting his studies preparatory to entering the Cliristian priesthood. It 
bears the marks of various knowledge on the part of the author, indi- 
cates great industry in the collection of facts, gives us much pleasing 
and useful information, and breathes a loyal and devout spirit. A 
little more method in arranging and classing its materials, and a little 
more care in its language, would considerably enhance its value. We 
hope the author will subject his second edition, which we understand is 
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already called for, to a rigid revision, especially under a literary point 
of view. Nevertheless, we thank him for the information he has given 
us, and the success his volume has met with proves the deep interest 
our public take in whatever relates to Catholic Rome, the seat and 
centre of our holy religion, and of which the mass of us know quite 
too little. 


5. Italian Legends and Sketches. By J. W. Cumuixes, D.D. New 
York: Dunigan & Brother. 1858. 12mo. pp. 275. 


Tne author of this gracefully written, pleasant, and withal instruc- 
tive volume is the learned and accomplished pastor of St. Stephen’s 
parish in this city. The volume belongs to a class of literary works in 
which English speaking Catholics are greatly deficient, and contrib- 
utes its quota to supply a want which is very widely and deeply felt. 
There is a large class of persons, not unbelieving, not immoral, and who 
indeed observe with care the precepts of the Church, that have not, 
and cannot be made to have any great affection for purely ascetic, or 
even polemical literature ; yet these persons, in this age, will read, and 
works too which address themselves primarily to the sentiments and 
imagination, and if we do not provide them with works which meet 
their literary wants and tastes, they will, in spite of all we can do or 
say, seek them in the non-Catholic and corrupt literature of the day. 
We look upon every light literary work which appears, and which a 
Catholic can read without injury to faith or morals, as a Godsend, and 
are more careful to welcome it than even a work of graver pretensions. 
He does the best service to the Catholic cause who best meets the 
wants, the real wants, of the Catholic public in the time and place. 
Though, at first sight, austere persons, who reflect little on the subject, 
may think a learned Divine may better employ his leisure than in writ- 
ing Italian Legends and Sketches, interspersed with poetry and ro- 
mance, we think Dr. Cummings has in this little hakconn done as 
much for the Catholic cau-e amongst us in our present condition, as if 
he had written a grave work on ascetic theology, or a volume of de- 
vout meditations. There is room in the Catholic Church for every 
variety of talent and genius, and in Catholic literature, for every variety 
of works not bad, or not tending to evil, for though our religion asserts 
the insufficiency of nature, it accepts nature in its purity, and gives it 
fair play. 

Of these Legends and Sketches we have no space to speak at length. 
They are written in a pleasing style, with classic taste and gracefulness. 
They are all informed with a deep, hearty love of Italy, and are marked 
by a just knowledge and appreciation of the Italian people and charac- 
ter. ‘If we should tind any fault with them, it is that they now and 
then bear too strong traces of Italian prejudices, especially against the 
Tedeschi. The author views Austria through Italian spectacles, and 
feels towards her somewhat as an Irishman does towards England. The 
author went when quite young to Rome, and resided in Italy 80 long 
that he became very much of an Italian, and feels the wrongs of the 
Peninsula almost as if they were the wrongs of his own country. The 
right of the Italian to feel sore towards Germany, is shown very clearly 
by the author in our last Review. The wrongs inflicted by the German 
Emperors on Italian cities and towns can be equalled only by those 
which England has inflicted on Ireland, and surpass those inflicted by 
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the French under the Directory, and Bonaparte, himself an Italian ly 
blood and by birth, who entered Italy under pretence of liberating her 
from Austria, and departed not till they had plundered her wealth and 
her treasures of art, and destroyed the last vestige of national independ- 
ence. Yet Italy, though she has suffered from her Gallic and Teu- 
tonic neighbors, from those she calls Ultramontanes, and barbarians, is 
not herself wholly blameless, and when comparatively independent of 
foreign domination, she indulged in intestine divisions and civil wars, 
She suffered more from her own turbulent princes and nobles, and from 
the rivalries and jealousies of her own cities and towns, always at feud 
with one another, than she has from the Tedeschi, or the Francesi. If 
Austria were to restore Lombardy and Venice to their former independ- 
ence, and to leave Italy to herself, it is very doubtful whether the 
Italians would gain any thing. Italy even more than Germany is a 
geographical expression, and lacks the clement of national unity. Italy 
united would not only be independent, but would become the prepon- 
derating nation of modern times. She would, as of old, command the 
civilized world. But her union as a single political people, is, humanly 
speaking, an impossibility. The least unfeasible scheme that has been 
suggested, was that of Gioberti in his Del Primato, of a Federal Union 
of all the kingdoms, principalities, and republics under the presidency 
or moderatorship of the Pope. But that would involve the Pope in all 
the turmoil of modern politics, and would tend to make the world lose 
sight of him as the spiritual head of Christendom, and to regard him 
only as a powerful Italian sovereign. Besides, France, England, and 
Austria, to say nothing of the other European powers, would never 
suffer him to become the temporal head of twenty-five millions of 
Italians. Deeply as we sympathize with the Italian people, we see no 
hope for Italian unity and national independence. A worse set of 
princes, princes who did more to destroy the faith, the energy, the 
manhood of the people of Italy, than those native princes who reigned 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, it would be hard to 
find, and we have no desire to see all Italy subjected to Ferdinand of 
Naples, or to Victor Emanuel of Sardinia. We are willing to see the 
last of the Bourbons, and regard the House of Savoy as fallen beyond 
the hope of redemption. We have as little confidence in Cavour as in 
Mazzini, to work out the political and civil renovation of Italy. The 
problem is too difficult for us,and too difficult, we believe, for the 
greatest of such statesmen as live in these degenerate days. 

But we are losing sight of the author. There are several poems, 
scattered through the volume, of very high merit, some of them real 
gems, such as prove the author, had he devoted himself to poetry, 
might have taken the first rank among the poets of his country. In 
both his prose and his poetry, we recognize a robust, healthy, manly 
tone. The author has a vivid imagination, a ready eye for the beauti- 
ful, a delicate sensibility, but no weak, paltry sentimentalism. In his 
prose and in his poetry, his language is clear, simple, natural, and un- 
affected, except now and then a little quaintness, which in him is natu- 
ral and graceful. We need not say that we prize very highly these 
Legends and Sketches, and we wish many of his brethren among the 
clergy would imitate the example of the author, The Very Reverend 
Brother of the Archbishop of Cincinnati might, if he would, select 
from what he has already written, a volume of most exquisite poetry, 
which would not detract, in the least, from his sacred profession, and 
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would do honor alike to the land of his birth, and that of his adoption. 
Others we could mention, but we forbear. Catholics, and the clergy 
even more than the laity, we never cease to repeat, must conquer this 
age by taking the lead in every department of mind. 





6. A Treatise on the Love of God. By Sr. Francts of Sales. A new 
translation. New York: O'Shea. 1858. 12mo. pp. 590. 


We have not compared this translation with either the former 
translation, or with the original, and in fact, we have not even read it. 
We are unwilling to read St. Francis of Sales in any language but the 
old French in which he wrote, or in Italian. But those who read only 
English, we-presume, will find this translation giving the thoughts of 
the author with fidelity, though without the peculiar simplicity and 
unction of the original. Of the work itself, it would be superfluous to 
speak,—a work which is remarkable alike for its deep philosophy and 
theology, and its sweet, unaffected piety. We are glad to see the 
work placed within the reach of the English reader, and we hope it 
will take the place of the light, superficial, sentimental devotional 
works which have become so fashionable in late years. Its constant 
study and meditation will render our piety solid and robust as well as 
tender. St. Francis was in some sort the apostle of Calvinists, and his 
are the best works extant for Catholics who live in a Calvinistic coun- 
try like ours. 





7. History of the Pontificate and Captivity of Pius the Sixth, to- 
gether with a glance at the Catholic Church. Translated fron. the 
French. By Miss H * * * rn, a graduate of St. Joseph’s, Now 
Emumittsburg, Md. New York: O’Shea. 1858. 24mo. pp. 240. 


Who is the French author of this little work we are not informed, 
and of its mits in the original we cannot speak. We have heard, ac- 
cidentally, the name of the translator, and we have only the kindest 
and best regards for her, as a most estimable young lady. But we re- 
gret to find that the good Sisters of Emmittsburg suffer their pupils to 
graduate with so imperfect a knowledge of French as this translation 
betrays. It is no sin to be ignorant of the French language, but it is 
an inconvenience when one wishes to translate a French work into 
English. We are not sure that many of the faults and blunders of the 
work are not due to the original author, but some of them are obvious- 
ly due to the translator. Thus, in the first sentence, “Clement XIV. 
being about to die, the Conclave convened,” &c. This would imply 
that the Conclave convened for the election of the new Pope before the 
old Pope was dead. Usually, we believe, the Conclave convenes not 
till the ninth day after a Pope has deceased. The correct translation, 
we suppose, is, “Clement XIV. having just died, the Conclave con- 
vened,” &c. The translation is hardly less faulty in its stilted and un- 
idiomatic English. One would think learning is not at so low an ebb 
that we cannot have works done out of French into passable English, 
and it is time to enter, in the name of sound literature, an earnest pro- 
test against the slovenly manner in which most of our translations from 
foreign languages are made. Let those who know neither the foreign 
tongue nor their own leave translation alone. Neither the anthor 
nor translator in the present case seems to know who were the Count 
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and Countess du Nord, who were so kind to Pius VI. on his setting out 
on his journey to Vienna. They were simply the Grand Duke Paul and 
his wite, then visiting Rome, and subsequently known as the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia. The pelisse the Grand Duke gave to the Pope 
was sewed by the Grand Duchess herself. The work before us says Pius 
before starting had eight hundred gold medals struck. Chevalier Ar- 
taud de Montor says two thousand, far the more probable number. The 
only recreation, we are told, the Pope allowed himself, was “ to visit the 
Pontine Marshes, at which place he was having much work executed!” 
Who would infer from this that the much work were extensive and very 
expensive works undertaken for draining the Pontine Marshes ? 
8. St. John’s Manual, a Guide to the Public Worship and Services 
of the Church, and a Collection of Devotions for the private use of 
the Faithful. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1856. pp. 1201. 


We have noticed this magnificent prayer book on a former occasion, 
but it will bear, indeed deserves, a second notice. Every Catholic pub- 
lishing house must have a prayer book of its own, and thir rivalries 
and mutual jealousies have multiplied manuals till choice is well-nigh 
baffled. ‘ve have no disposition to praise one at the expense of anoth- 
er, but we may be permitted to havea little partiality for our own 
publishers. There are a multitude of excellent manuals. There is the 
Gollen Manual, published by the Sadliers, which deserves its name ; 
there is St. Joseph’s Manual, published by Donahoe, not without peeu- 
liar merits of its own; the Star of Bethlehem, published by O'Shea, ¢ 
very good collection of devotions ; and there are St. Vincent’s Manual, 
and the Visitation Manual, published by Murphy & Co., Baltimore, 
and adapted respectively to the Sisters of Charity, or, as we are now 
required to say, in defiance ofall our associations, Daughters of Charity, 
and the Sisters of the Visitation, both excellent in their way. But the 
largest, the most complete, combining all the chief excellences of the 
others, as well as possessing peculiar claims of its own, is, in our judg- 
ment, St. John’s Manual, published by the old-established firm of Dun- 
igan & Brother, continued by our excellent friend James B. Kirker, the 
surviving p: itner. It is admirable for its typography, and may be had 
in every variety of binding, from the cheapest and pl Linest to the most 
costly and richly ornamented. The Manual contains all that can be 
required in a work of the sort, and is fall of Catholic instruction as well 
as of Catholic piety. The selections are made from the whole range of 
Catholic devotional literature, and nade with taste and judgment. 

It is proper to remark that the work was prepared and published 
before the controversy concerning the Litanies was raised in this coun- 
try. It seems settled that only two Litanies, those of the Saints, and 
those of our Lady of Loretto, are allowed to be used in the public ser- 
vices of the Church, or given by confessors to their penitents to recite 
as a penance, but we do not understand that the faithful are forbidden 
to keep books in which others are printed, or to use others, if they 
choose, in their private devotions, In their private devotions, the fuith- 
ful are restricted to particular prayers, or forms of prayer, and they 
may pray, if they prefer it, without any written form. It may be said 
With justice, that such prayers, and the recitation of the Litanies, ex- 
cepting the two, have no indulgences attached to them. This is true, 
and probably as much may be said of the greater part of the prayers in 
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our English prayer books. ‘For ourselves, we would not use even in our 
private devotions any of the Litanies, except the two named, but it is 
not to be objected to St. John’s Manual that as well as all the Manuals 
we have named contains others. The Manual is published with the 
approbation of the Archbishop of New York, and no official note of 
censure has been published on any of our Manuals for containing un- 
authorized Litanies. We should recommend the publishers in a future 
edition to omit these unauthorized Litanies, when their Manual will 
contain nothing to which the most fastidious can object. To do so will 
require the diminution of the volume only by a few pages, which will 
then contain more matter than any other Manual we are acquainted 
with. 


9. O'Brennan’s Antiquities. A School History of Ireland, from the 
Days of Parthalon to the present time. By Martin A. O’Bren- 
wan, LL.D. Dublin. Published by the author. 8vo. 2 vols. 


From the appearance of these volumes and certain other indications, 
we presume they are a recent issue. though the date of their publica- 
tion is not given. The exterior and the whole getting up of these vol- 
umes are repulsive, and indicate a sad want of artistic taste on the part 
of the author and publisher. Though numbered Vol. I. and Vol. IL., 
they are really two distinct works, The first work, called O’Brennan’s 
Antiquities, seems designed to ai! and encourage the study of the Irish 
language, Which appears to be falling more and more into disuse. It 
contains the Dirge of Ireland, by the Most Reverend John O'Connell, 
Bishop of Kerry, in the original Trish with a literal English translation, 
The Dirge dates from the remote antiquity of 1704, and is accompanied 
by learned notes and scholia, the merit of which is lost to us, but we 
presume of great value to the Irish student. The Dirge very likely is 
good poetry in the original, but it is very flat prose in the translation. 
We do not understand the Irish language, and are too old now to un- 
dertake to learn it, yet we can believe it a language worth learning, 
and we are disposed to commend heartily the efforts of Irish scholars 
to preserve it, and to facilitate the study of it. No man can well know 
a people till he knows its language, for it is only in its own native 
tongue that the national genius can display itself, or the heart and soul 
of the nation can be seen. The second volume is aschool history of 
Ireland, compiled from the most approved authors on Irish history. 
We have not read it. This reminds us that Dunigan & Brother have 
republished Thomwnas Moore’s History of Ireland in two large handsome 
volumes, octavo, to our taste one of the most readable, if not the most 
accurate, histories of Ireland that has been written. We ought to have 
noticed the work before, but hope to be able to make amends for our 
delay by a more extended review than can be given ina literary notice. 


10. Poems. By Howarp H. Catpwerr. Boston: Whitmore, Niles & 
Hall. 1858. 8vo. pp. 134. 


Mr. Catpwett is aSouth Carolinian, and worthily represents the 
genius of that spirited State. We have read his poems with interest, 
and as far as we are qualified to judge, they are genuine poetry, and of 
a high order of poetry. He has been much abused by his Presbyterian 
brethren for certain Catholic tendencies and sentiments in his poems, 
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which will make them none the less acceptable to us Catholics. We 
could find faults with some of them, and we find it hard to pardon him 
for giving St. Agnes, that sweet child, so early espoused in soul to her 
celestial Lover, an earthly love. It was an infidelity of which she was 
ineapable, and jars unpleasantly on all our associations with her name. 
But, in general, the poems breathe a Catholic tone, and are more Cath- 
olic than the productions of most poetry by professed Catholics. They 
are marked by great justness of thought, purity of sentiment, and beau- 
ty of expression, and we can cordially recommend them as containing 
some of the choicest pieces to be found in American poetry. 


11. Margaret Danvers ; or, the Bayadére. By the author of Mount 
St. Lawrence. London: Dalman. 1857. 12mo. pp. 428. 


Tue plot of Margaret Danvers is improbable, involved, and unnat- 
ural, in which everybody turns out to be somebody else. The re- 
ligions discussions and the conversion of Margaret are not the most 
happily conceived. Nevertheless, the work has a high moral character, 
displays great knowledge of the workings of the human heart, and rare 
felicity in delineating them, and is one of the best novels of the kind 
we have. It is deeply interesting, and possesses solid merit. We re- 
commend it to all our young lady readers, : 





12. A new Latin-English School Lexicon, on the Basis of the Latin- 
German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersler. By G. R. Crooxs, D.D., 
and A. J. Sonem. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1858. 8vo. 
pp. 982. 

Tus is an admirable School Lexicon, as far as it goes, the best 
Latin-English Lexicon we are acquainted with. We say as far as it 
goes, because it contains the vocabulary of only a limited number of 
authors, not of the whole Latin language. It enables one to read the 
principal Latin classics, but it is not sufficient for a large number of 
later Latin authors, especially the Latin fathers of the Church. To be 
well adapted to our Catholic colleges it needs to be accompanied by an 
English-Latin Lexicon. Aside from these exceptions, we can recom- 
mend it.in the strongest terms. We like its plan, its arrangement, and its 
method. We like, too, its insertion and definition in their proper places 
of mythological and geographical names, thus making it serve at once 
as a Lexicon of the Latin language, and a Dictionary of Classical An- 
tiquities. The work is admirably printed, and the use of different types 
to distinguish the literal and figurative meanings of the word will much 
assist the learner. 

13. The New American Cyclopedia; a popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge, Edited by Grorce Riprry, and Cnaries A, 
Dana. New York: Appleton & Co. 1858. 8vo. Vols. I-III. 


Tis work is to be completed in fifteen large octavo volumes, of 
about seven or eight hundred pages each. The work is intended to 
give a popular summary of human knowledge down to the latest dates, 
and can be expected to accomplish its object only impertectly. The 
three volumes issued cannot be said to disappoint us, and they in some 
departments really indicate an advance on other works of a similar 
character. The part which is the fullest and apparently the best sus- 
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tained, is that which takes in the physical sciences and the material in- 
terests of the age. The great objection to the work is, in all that con- 
cerns the moral and spiritual interests of. mankind, its indecision, its 
indifferency, its want of a clear, distinct, positive religious faith. It 
aims to treat with equal respect the Theist and the Atheist, the Chris- 
tian and the infidel, the Catholic and the Protestant, the Church and 
the Agapemone. The editors seem to aim at offending nobody and pleas- 
ing everybody, and the result we fear will be that they will offend 
everybody and please nobody. The editors profess to be impartial, and 
togive facts, not judgments, yet these volumes, while they abstain from 
opinions and judgments unfavorable to Protestantism, abound in opin- 
ions and judgments unfavorable to Catholicity, whenever an opportu- 
nity offers. We do not complain of this. We cannot expect men who 
are not Catholics to write and publish a Catholic Cyclopedia; we only 
complain that the promises of impartiality are not kept, and that the 
Catholic articles, supposed, in general, to be written by Catholics, 
are, whenever of much importance, written by non-Catholics. The 
great saints, fathers, doctors, and philosophers of the Church are done 
by a Unitarian, and the Ecclesiastical history articles by a Methodist 
minister. Its professions of fairness towards us, and the fact that the 
editors have published unauthorizedly the names of some Catholic con- 
tributors, have induced those contributors to refuse to write hence- 
forth for the work, lest Catholics might be misled as to its real char- 
acter. The names of Rev. Father Hewit, and of O. A. Brownson, 
have been published without their consent, and we are authorized to 
say that neither of those gentlemen will henceforth write any thing for 
its pages. The work is a Protestant work, not a Catholic work, and 
though less virulent towards our religion than most works of the sort, 
it is, perhaps, not less dangerous. It is impossible to expect from the 
junior editor any thing favorable to any religion thatisareligion. The 
senior editor is a different sort of a man, and we give him full credit for 
honestly aiming to exclude trom his work every thing that is offensive 
’ to religion and morality. 

Regarding the Cyclopedia from the point of view of the age and the 
country, we feel bound to speak of it in far other terms than those of 
censure. Its articles are not all of equal importance, but it, upon the 
whole, is really a valuable popular dictionary of knowledge. Of course, 
it often copies its predecessors even in their errors, but it also often 
adds important facts and information to be found in no ether cyclope- 
dia. Ina literary and scientific point of view, it is, upon the whole, 
highly creditable to its editors and contributors, and as little objection- 
able even under the Catholic point of view as it could be and conform 
to the spirit of the age and country. We would not say to Catholics, 
do not buy it, but if you buy it, do so with the understanding that it is 

a thoroughly ‘non-Catholic work, in which there is, and will be much 
to offend your religious faith and feelings. 


14. The Foot of the Cross; or, the Sorrows of Mary. By F. W. 
Faper, D.D. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1858. 16mo. pp. 448. 


We have but barely announced Father Faber’s spiritual works as 
they have appeared. We have done no more, because we could not by 
our commendation add to their popularity, and because we have had 
no disposition to criticize them. They are works that we do not feel 
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competent to judge. Indeed, we have not read thoroughly any one of 
them. We take it for granted that they are orthodox, and edifying, 
but for our own spiritual- reading we prefer the earlier writers, who 
were unaffected by modern sentimentalism. Father Faber is a learned, 
zealous, active man, but he is essentially a poet, and he poetizes too 
much in his works for our taste. His strain is too high for us, his style 
is too rich and florid. We want more simplicity and solidity in the 
devotional works we read, Piety should be robust and healthy, not 
weak and sentimental. We cannot endure a single modern French de- 
votional work that has come under our notice, and we do not much ad- 
mire, excellent as they certainly were for those for whom they were 
written, the spiritual works of St. Alphonsus, that have been translated 
and published among us. They do not suit our cold temperament. 
The fault, we are ready to admit, is in us; but we cannot get over the 
impression that Rodriguez, Pére Allemant, Father Lewis of Granada, 
and spiritual writers of their class, are far superior to the light and 
flashy writers of this effeminate age, when what vigor of thought we 
have is turned to material interests. 


15. The Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Washington 
and Adams, 1789-1801. By Wititam Henry Trescott. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co. 1857. Svo. pp. 283. 


Mr. Trescotr is, we believe, a South Carolinian, and a writer of 
solid merit. We remember a publication of his on the Eastern Question, 
and we liave an impression that we have received from him a valua- 
ble work on government, a work which proves that the author—what 
few Americans have done—has studied government as a science. This 
Diplomatic History is ably and well written, with candor, and, as far 
as we have examined, with truthfulness, and should be read and studied 
by all our young men who aspire in polities to rise above the dema- 
gogue. Our young men study, at first or second hand, enough of 
French and German theories, but they study too little American his- 
tory, and take too little pains to be real American statesmen. They 
do not seem to be aware that the American institutions have a charac- 
ter and a law of development of their own, and that none of the ready 
cut and dried theories of democracy apply to them. To understand 
them, we must go back to the origin, and study them in the light of 
their own principles and history. No man can be an American states- 
toan, Who does not know thoroughly the Administrations of Washington 
and Adams,the diplomatic history of which gives a key to much pertain- 
ing to interior as well as exterior politics. We are glad to find such men 
as Mr. Trescott devoting themselves to the study of that history. We 
have followed the Jack-o’ lanterns of French Jacobinism and socialism 
till we are well-nigh landed in a quagmire. No man of ordinary pen- 
etration can doubt that, notwithstanding our external prosperity, our 
republic, such as our fathers understood it, and such as all sensible pa- 
triots wish it, is in serious danger, and requires hardly less wisdom, 
virtue, intelligence, and persevering effort, to save and restore, than it 
did to found it. Experience has proved that it cannot go alone, nor 
can sciolists and ignorant demagogues, or mere politicians, guide it 
wisely and safely. We must have scientific statesmen, men who study 
and master the science of government, men who have some other quali- 
fication for office, than the mere fact that they have succeeded in com- 
manding a majority of votes. 
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16. Wilitoft, Oder: Die Tage Jacobs T., eine Erzihlung von James 
MoSnerry, mit Genehmigung des Verfassers deutsch von Bernard 
Worner. Frankfurt am Main. 1858. 


We are glad to seea German translation of this very interesting 
tale of the times of James I., by our highly esteemed countryman, Mr. 
McSherry. We need not speak of the work itself, for we reviewed it 
at length on the first appearance of the original. 


17. The Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By Henry Beprorp, M. A. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 216. 


Wuertner this is an American or an English book, we have no 
means of knowing from the book itself, except its page looks like Eng- 
lish rather than American print. The work itself needs no recom- 
mendation from us. The subject, St. Vincent de Paul, is enough. We 
only wish it would please our good God to send us another St. Vincent 
de Paul for this city of ours. 


18. Life of St. Angela Merici of Brescia: Foundress of the Order of 
St. Ursula, By the Abbé Parenty ; with an account of the Or- 
der in Ireland, Canada, and the United States ; by Joun G. Snea. 
Philadelphia: Cunningham, 1858. 18mo. pp. 25]. 


Every Catholic must take a deep interest in the life of the Found- 
ress of the Ursuline Order, an order which has done and is still doing 
so much for female education, as well as in the life of a great saint. 
Our readers must not suppose, because Father Jolinin Our Club offers 
some strictures on our conventual schools, that we array ourselves 
against them. We esteem very highly the schools for young ladies 
founded and sustained by Sisters of different orders and congregations, 
and we only wish in regard to them a higher standard of secular edu- 
cation. We like, in the majority of them, their moral and religious in- 
fluence, but we happen to be a layman, and naturally look more than 
our good Sisters to the secular bearing of education, perhaps too much 
so. We find in all ranks and classes, among Catholies and non-Catho- 
lies, so few who really think, that we perhaps may place too much stress 
on that education which develops the intellect, and renders the pupils 
able to think and reason for themselves within the limits of faith and 
sound doctrine. Faith isimmovable, immutable, and inflexible, and is to 
be taken on authority, but into all education enters and must enter much 
that is not of faith, and which depends on national usage or custom, 
and the particular school in which the teachers themselves have been 
trained. This is not of the same obligation as faith; it may vary, and 
must vary with time and place. In most of our schools for young 
ladies it is French, in very few is it American, or adapted to the state 
of society in which our daughters are to live and act their part as wives 
and mothers. We respect the French, and French tastes and manners 
for France, but there is and always must be a vast difference between 
French society and American society. Our daughters, as well as our 
sons, should be educated for the society in which they are to live. 
Under this point of view, we have seen no female academy that pleases 
us more than that of Nazareth, in Kentucky. It is always a misfortune 
to depend on foreigners, whether by birth or habit, to educate the 
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children of a country. In our case it has been and long will be a ne- 
cessity ; for we are dependent on foreigners to introduce and sustain 
the Church, for our very faith, and Catholicity would not be able to 
hold up its head in the country, if left to native-born Americans; yet 
we wish our educators to take in as far as they can the state of the 
country, and educate, not to meet the wants of French, German, Irish, 
or English, but American society. To meet these wants, it strikes us 
that we need a freer, a more intellectual, and a more thorough educa- 
tion than any of our schools are in the habit of giving. The standard 
of education is far too low among non-Catholics to meet the demands 
of American society, and those demands will not be met till we meet 
them. The pages of this Review bear witness that we love authority, 
and do not shrink from asserting in season and out of season its rights 
and prerogatives; but we hold that authority aids instead of repress- 
ing intellectual freedom and development. Catholicity is Catholic, and 
Catholic education may well aim then at the highest and treest devel- 
opment of mind. 


19. Martha ; or, the Hospital Sister. Baltimore: 1857. pp. 157. 


A very charming little book for our young folk. 


20. Tracts for To-day. By M.D. Conway. Cincinnati: Truman & 
Spafford. 1858. 12mo. pp. 803. 


Mr. Conway is a Unitarian minister in Cincinnati, a very worthy 
gentleman in his way, we are told. We have not read his Tracts. We 
had enough of Unitarian reading in former times, and we have no cu- 
riosity to ascertain What new phases Unitarianism may be assuming 
from day to day. The author does well to entitle his work Tracts for 
To-day, for we presume they will be out of date to-morrow. 


21. The Life of St. Margaret of Cortona. By the Canon Anrnony 
Francis GiovaGnou. Philadelphia: Cunningham, 1858. 18mo. 
pp. 288. 


Anotuer life of a saint which all our readers must welcome. 


22. Silea; or, the Triumph of Virtue. By the author of Lorenzo. 
Translated by a sister of Charity. Baltimore: Murphy & Co, 1858. 


Tuat this work is by the author of “ Lorenzo” is a sufficient recom- 
mendation. 


23. The Giant Judge; or, the Story of Samson, the Hebrew Ilercules. 
By Rev. W. A. Scorr, D.D. San Francisco: Whitton, Town & 
Co, 1858. 12mo._ pp. 2354. 


A sap mixture of Judaism and Paganism, like Presbyterianism, of 
which the author is a worthy minister. 


24, The Catholic Psalmist ; or, Manual of Sacred Music, con taining the 
Vespe rs in Latin and English, for all Sundays and Festivals of the 
year ; Chants, Hymns, and Litan ies for Benediction, Novenas, and 


hoirs, &c., withan 


the Forty Hours’ Exposition ; Instructions for Ci 
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Appendix, including the Gregorian Chants for High Mass, Pro- 
cessions, Holy Week, ete. Compiled by H. C. Lyons. Dublin: 
Duffy. 1858. 12mo. pp 226. 


Mr. Lyons studied in the Irish College at Rome, and has been pre- 
vented only by his own humility from entering the priesthood. He 
devotes the whole of his time to the interests of religion, living in the 
house of the Archbishop of Dublin, and acting as his Grace’s secretary. 
His energies have been chiefly devoted to the cause of Sacred Music, in 
practical knowledge of which he has no superior in Ireland. While a 
student he led the choir of the Irish College, was afterwards elected an 
Honorary Member of the Pontifical Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome, 
and is at present director of the Choir in the Cathedral Church, Marl- 
borough St., Dublin. The present work is the fruit of long years of 
experience, accompanied by unusual ability and fervent piety, and de- 
votion to the cause of Sacred Music. It bears with it the cordial ap- 
probation of the Archbishop of Dublin, at whose request its publication 
was undertaken. Competent judges pronounce the work tlie best thing 
of its kind that has yet appeared, and fit to render invaluable assistance 
to leaders, and choirs, who are desirous of observing in their singing 
the rules and practices of the Church. We cordially recommend “ the 
Catholic Psalmist” to the American Catholic public. 


25. The Masque of Mary, and other Poems. By Epwarp Caswe tt, 
London: Burns & Lambert. 1858. 16mo. pp. 391. 


WE are not so much struck with the Masque of Mary, happily con- 
ceived, just in sentiment, and chaste in expression as it is, as we sup- 
pose we ought to be. The Jfasque is never a form of poetry much to 
our taste, and when it is a sacred subject, and introduces a chorus of 
angels, it demands for its success the very highest order of poetical 
genius. Still the Musgue of Mary may be read with pleasure, for its 
piety and devout sentiment, when not for its poetry. The other poems 
are of various merit. They nearly all belong tothe class of religious 
poetry. Many of them are translations of hymns used by the Church 
in her offices, and are skilful and faithful. Several of the original pieces 
are gems in their way. From the “ Hymns and Meditative Pieces,” we 
select the following on 


PERSECUTION. 


‘* Now is the time to leap for joy, 
To shout and be exceeding glad: 
While enemies their arts employ, 
And friends pronounce us fools or mad. 


“Did not our J.ord Himself declare 
That all who love His holy Name, 
If they would in His glory share, 
Must also bear with Him the shame ? 


** And did He not most truly call 
Worthy of His own love divine, 
Those who relations, friends, and all, 


Gladly for Him and His resign ? 
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“ And does He-not those servants bless 

Who bear affliction for their Lord, 
And comfort them in their distress 
With promise of a sure reward ? 


“© Jesu, it will ever be 
My wonder whence this mercy came, 
That I should both believe in Thee, 
And also suffer for Thy Name.” pp. 253. 


We find another which pleases us much, and which proves that the 
author can set the profoundest metaphysics to music. 


THE ORDER OF PURE INTUITION. 


“ Hail, sacred Order of eternal Truth ! 
That deep within the soul, 
In axiomatic majesty sublime, 
One undivided whole,— 


“Up from the underdepth unsearchable 
Of primal Being springs, 
An inner world of thought, co-ordinate 
With that of outward things ! 


“Hail, Intuition pure! whose essences 
The central core supply 
Of conscience, language, science, certitude, 
Art, beauty, harmony ! 


“Great God! I thank Thy majesty supreme, 
Whose all-creative grace 
Not in the sentient faculties alone 
Has laid my reason’s base ; 


‘Not in abstractions thin by slow degrees 
From grosser forms refin’d ; 
Not in tradition, nor the broad consent 
Of conscious humankind ;— 


‘But in th’ essential Presence of Thyself, 
Within the soul’s abyss ; 
Thyself, alike of her intelligence 
The fount, as of her bliss ; 


“Thyself, by nurture, meditation, grace, 
Reflexively reveal’d ; 
Yet ever acting on the springs of thought, 
E’en when from thought conceal’d! ” pp. 191, 192. 


We copy one more, which must deeply interest every English Cath- 
olic, or the Catholic of any country over which the devastating hosts 
of Luther’s followers have swept, leaving behind them only ruins to 
mark that faith once was there. 


CATHOLIC RUINS, 
“Where once our fathers offer’d praise and prayer, 
And sacrifice sublime ; 


Where rose upon the incense-breathing air 
The chant of olden time ;— 
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‘“‘ Now, amid arches mouldering to the earth, 
The boding night-owl raves ; 
And pleasure-parties dance in idle mirth 
O’er the forgotten graves. 


‘*Or worse; the heretic of modern days 
Has made those walls his prize ; 
And in the pile our Faith alone could raise, 
That very Faith denies! 


‘God of our fathers, look upon our woe! 
How long wilt Thou not hear ? 

How long shall Thy true vine be trodden low, 
Nor help from Thee appear? 


O, by our glory in the days gone by ; 
O, by Thine ancient love ; 

O, by our thousand Saints, who ceaseless cry 
Before Thy throne above ; 


‘Thou, for this Isle, compassionate though just 
Cherish Thy wrath no more ; 
3ut build again her Temple from the dust, 


And our lost hope restore !” pp- 195, 196. 


Father Caswell is a convert from Anglicanism, and a priest of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. No one can read this volume without be- 
ing charmed with his pure and gentle spirit, or without having his piety 
and devotion quickened, his thoughts elevated, and his heart made bet- 
ter. The author is not a poet of the passionate school; he is not a 
Byron. Nor is he a sentimental poet, with a sombre harmony ringing 
through his lines, like the author of Les Méditations. He is calm, sub- 
dued, free from all turbulence, peaceful, serene; but he who cannot de- 
tect in his volume poetry of a very high order, differs in his taste 
from us. We thank the author for his volume. It is one of those 
works of which we cannot have too many. 


6. The History of Ireland, from the earliest Kings of that Realm down 
to its last Chief. By Tuomas Moore, Esq. New York: Dunigan 
& Brother. 1858. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Messrs. Dunigan & Brother deserve the thanks of the reading pub- 
lic for reprinting Moore’s History of Ireland in these two large and 
handsome octavo volumes. 





